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ATTITUDE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH TOWARD 
LABOR. 


One of the most significant matters discussed at the recent quad- 
rennial conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Saratog: 
Springs, N. Y., May 1 to 29, was the future attitude of the Church 
toward organized labor and collective bargaining in particular. As 
the Methodist Church conducts one of the largest book concerns in 
the United States, employing several thousand workmen in the print- 
ing and allied trades, the question was one of considerable moment. 
The discussion arose in connection with the report, on May 12, of 
the committee on the state of the Church, which, reviewing the 
nature and methods of collective bargaining as a part of its report 
on the Church and the community, declared— 

It would naturally follow that since the Church is itself a large employer of labor, 
directly and indirectly, it must itself in some way realize collective bargaining 
either in one of the two forms which are now developed or in some other yet to be 
devised. A sound principle to govern the Church as an employer would appear to 
be that in recognition of the price being paid by organized labor to improve commu- 
nity welfare, a preference should be shown to it, and every possible endeavor [should 
be] made to work with it, in so far as its methods are just and in so far as the rights 
of unorganized men are not infringed upon. 

This paragraph aroused considerable discussion and was changed 
the next day by striking out the italicized words and inserting the 
bracketed words. As changed, therefore, it is, for the moment, the 
final pronouncement of the Church on its attitude toward organ- 
ized labor. 

The general conference in question, which adopted the report 
under review, is composed of clergy and laity in equal numbers 
elected at annual conferences, which are representative gatherings 
within certain territorial districts recognized in the Church organi- 
zation. The quadrennial general conferences establish the policies 
of the Church as an organized body; they are its supreme legisla- 
tive authority. 
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The report in question, as presented by the committee on the staio 
of the Church, is also the report of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, and was adopted by the committee. It seems also 
that the statement of principles contained in it are the result of 
more or less interdenominational effort and conference. (See Daily 
Christian Advocate, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 15, 1916, p. 231.) 
Sections 1 to 4 of the report were adopted by the committee by a 
vote of 109 to none opposing; section 5, on industrial democracy, 
by a vote of 105 to 6, with 115 present at the time the vote was 
taken. 

The report discusses in general terms the Church and the commu- 
nity; the community service program; training for service; industria] 
conditions; and industrial democracy. That portion of it relative to 
industrial democracy (sec. 5) as printed in the Daily Christian A<- 
vocate, Saturday, May 10, 1916—published at Saratoga Springs, by 
the Methodist Book Concern—points out in general terms the wide- 
spread occurrence of strikes in recent years and the growing demani 
for the extension of the principles of democracy in industry. It de- 
clares that ‘‘the first method of realizing democracy in industry is 
through collective bargaining. This gives wage earners as a group tho 
right to determine in conference with their employers the terms and 
conditions of employment.”’ Therefore ‘the principle of collective 
bargaining being generally accepted, the urgent question is what 
method shall embody it. To recognize the principle without sup- 
porting some method that will make it effective is but to mock the 
hopes and struggles of the workers with barren words and to deserve 
their indignation and contempt.” 

Section 2 of the report, as a part of the program of the Church 
in its relation to its immediate community, recommends that during 
the next four years the Church put stress upon the problems of 
unemployment, housing, prison reform, and recreation, and it sug- 
gests that the churches‘in rural communities not only concern them- 
selves with these problems but also give attention to farm labor, 
tenancy, and rural.cooperation. 

After review of the extent of unemployment, immediate measures 
for its diminution are suggested. ‘‘They involve the labor exchange 
to find work—municipal, State, and Federal; provisions of public 
work; social insurance against unemployment. These measures have 
been demonstrated in Europe. The Church must aid in securing 
them in our cities and States.” 

In the matter of housing it is stated that— 


The churches must demand the enactment of proper building codes and the enforce- 
ment of their regulations. But here again, while the churches must not hesitate to 


‘take their initiative, the greatest usefulness is in aligning themselves with the agencies 
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which are already in the field in most communities and are working steadily for 
adequate laws, thorough inspection of factories and dwellings, and enforcement of 
existing laws. 

The relation between bad housing and both sickness of the body and sickness of the 
soul is established beyond question by many detailed studies. In dirt and darkness 
there breed the germs of sin and disease. In city and country, a sanitary dwelling 
with adequate room for privacy is essential to a sound family life. 


Lack of recreation is held to be one of the potent causes of juvenile 
delinquency. Adequate programs of community recreation “involve 
the regulation of commercialized recreation; the development of 
parks, playgrounds, and community centers, with adequate supervi- 
sion, and the encouragement of private recreational enterprises that 
aro conducted for the public welfare. It is for the Church to lead 
the community into such a sense of the value of childhood that it 
will pay the cost of adequate community recreation as it now pays 
for community education.”’ 

There is every reason also why churches should make larger use of their buildings 
for such purposes; making them safe and happy meeting places for the people, and par- 
ticularly for the children and young people of their neighborhood. 

Section 4 of the report discusses at considerable length indus- 
trial conditions, including such questions as the living wage, the un- 
equal distribution of wealth, and the effect of overwork on the 
laborer. On the question of the living wage the report reiterates 
the declaration of the conference of 1912 to the effect that the Church 
must stand for ‘‘a living wage as a minimum in every industry, and 
for the highest wage that each industry can afford,”’ and for “the most 
equitable division of the product of industry that can ultimately be 
devised.’’ Continuing it reviews the results of recent investigations 
regarding the cost of living and concludes with the declaration that 
“these facts challenge the Church to action.” 

The report protests against what it concludes to be the unequal 
distribution of wealth and urges the members of the Church ‘as em- 
ployers, investors, or wage earners, to do everything that lies in their 
power to promote and initiate measures and movements that make 
for the realization of our standard of a living wage as already de- 
clared.”’ 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
JUNE 16 TO JULY 15, 1916. 


The organic act of the department gives the Secretary of Labor 
authority to mediate in labor disputes through the appointment, in 
his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation. During the month, 
June 16 to July 15, 1916, the Secretary exercised his good offices in 
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12 labor disputes, the companies involved, the number of employees 
affected, and the results secured, so far as information is available, 


being as follows: 


NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH 
ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, JUNE 16 TO JULY 15, 1916. 























Workmen affected— 
Name. Result, 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
- 
Strike at Harland & Hollingsworth Plant, Wilmington, Del... 700 1,123 | Pending. 
Strike of fine yarn » pe Philadelphia, Pa., as follows: 
i PO, cocncadadnectceccesccvctasdesceeecss SE caindig vanes cal Do. 
a lla heigl ein dis > «sane $e Rea enite ae RE Do. 
as. aa ah aiden aheu se mwa enn Stawaene gd Ia a Do. 
I ad oan Munatnne seeped accetdl be sedsemenyens  ) ee ta ee Do. 
i das. nc ceechinsabadnsondvepeseaweancanenn yf FA. Do. 
isis inh nahin eau pk ans ienntninecdnesqedne 2 |) eee Do. 
Re te inctakibotaweckréheaganncsaisnetoabs. SRE 5 feet Do. 
ES Aina dtindies vdbpe cedsuics ancdpeeserewe __ § Popper ss oror Do. 
Bunker-Howard Spinning Co........................-2+-- RG Es” Do. 
Lockout, Fluorspar Lead Co., Rosiclare, Ill.................-. eRe. St Do. 
Wage dispute between Bay & River Steamboatmen’s Union |..........|............ Do. 
and Steamboat Owners’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
Lockout, New Haven Carriage Co., New Haven, Conn........ ft Do. 
Strike of machinists at United States Printing & Lithographic 32 2,000 | Adjusted, 
pee , and the United States Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Strike of dye workers, Philadelphia, Pa., as follows: 
i + obi 4 dncddaakdhsestsectencesinepebence Siie | eo Do. 
SS, 35 cnwideccmsts saetde s0lacbidaekbestasgeedene | ae a Do. 
tae uti eens enheael tanh cadves onus erewes _) FR Soe Do. 
CE PED Wns ws ccctncces cabeccnectscccesb¥endecens BD Pencontiecies Do. 
I A ets Fed ase cee tcdtincenensvnebomanwee ode | ER Do. 
ee IG: OO, NOE wb sre ccasdaSecvnwebeccdvencewse cd ly EE Do. 
NR il A elke a tab bebapeeudmane ch | SEP Do. 
Controversy between Missouri Pacific, St. Louis & Iron Moun- BROOD Vivdnsccosess Pending, 
tain R. R. Co. and its maintenance-of-way employees, St. 
,. Louis, Mo. 
Ne a ane Do. 
Controversy between Omaha World-Herald, and Internation- |-.........)...........- Do. 
al Pressmen & Assistants Union. 
Strike in mechanical department, Boston & Albany R.R.Co., |..........)....--.-00-- Do. 
Roston, Mass. 
Controversy between Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. and its signal-|..........)........+..- Do, 
men, St. Louis, Mo. 





The following cases of strikes, noted as pending, in statement, of 


June 15, have been adjusted: 


Vanberg Silver Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Leolastic Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


Maybrook Central New England Railway, Walden, N. Y. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOR. 


During June, 1916, the Division of Information of the Bureau of 





Immigration of the Department of Labor placed 11,960 persons in 
employment as compared with 11,453 during May, 1916. The opera- 
tions of the different offices throughout the country, by months, 
since May, 1915, when fuller reports began to be made, are contained 
in the statement following: 
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OPERATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, DUR- 
ING THE MONTHS OF MAY, 1915, TO JUNE, 1916, 

Number of Number ae 
applica- reierred 
tions for to employ- 

help. ment. 





Number 
actually 
employed. 


Number of | Number of 
persons ap-| applicants 
plied for. | for places. 





3 3, 826 12,132 3, 75: 3, 495 
1, 249 3, 601 14, 530 5,13 4,646 

J 1, 160 8, 665 18, 061 3, 360 | 6,035 
August ‘ 279 7,931 17, 827 | 3° 6, 757 
September 1, 201 4,551 13, 334 5,6 5, 405 
QU RAR Ree ce cack ecsceeccencdceesens 1,104 5,423 12,215 5,46 5, 006 
November 847 4,650 11,908 459 | , 146 
December 698 3, 588 11, 902 | 2,622 | 2,170 

| } 

Januery 933 5, 063 15,015 | . 3,419 
February 1,423 6,413 14, 257 | 5, 036 4,185 
3,443 10, 209 19, 484 8, 113 | , 030 
3,805 12,104 13, 498 8, 84: 653 
4,918 21,326 17,614 2,938 453 
4, 826 17, 402 18, 824 | 3, 839 | , 960 














The following statement of the work of the 18 different zones cov- 
ering the whole country gives details for May and June, 1916: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF MAY AND JUNE, 1916. 





Cuavetantiien received. 7 oo ations for employment. 


Applications Persons Applications | Referred to [Number actu- 
for help. applhed for. received. employment. jally employed, 





Zone No. and office. 








May. | June. | May. June. | May. | June. | May. | June. | May. | June, 











el ere 
Portiand, Me 





2. New York, N. ~ 930 | 275 | 1,375 |1,129| 804| 578 
Buffalo, N. Y 82} 142 r 50 | 1,041 | | 629 B 662 | 748 








Total 36: S¢ , 537 2, 004 97§ | 1, a6 16 | 1, 326 


. Philadelphia, Pa ~ 116 | 103. = 312| 349| 269| 294 
Pittsburgh, Pa 20 18 3; 805] 280] 327} 110 





_136 6 | 
. Baltimore, Md 
5. Norfolk, Va 


}. Jacksonville, Fla 
Charleston, 5. C 
Miami, Fla 
Mobile, Ala 
ee 








20| 106 | 581 | 1,864 | 





. New Orleans, La : 133 
Gira, eee. ...........-- : 59 
Memphis, Tenn f 60 | 63 


68 9 25, 








. Galveston, Tex............ 30% 61 
Amerie, TOK. ..........-. 1 
aay, RES, PEF 
El Paso, Te 
Eagle Pass, Tex ES 
Albuquer ue, N, Mex..... 
tone 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF MAY AND JUNE, 1916—Concluded. 






























































































































































Opportunities received. Applications for employment. 
Applications Persons Applications | Referred to |Number acti. 
Zone No. and office. for help. applied for. received. | employment. |ally employed, 
May. | June. | May. | June. | May. | June. | May. | June. | May. | June. 
9. Cleveland, Ohio........... 23} 22] 443] 12] 100] 98] 79] 68| 15 19 
10. Chicago, Tll................ 203 | 302 | 1,370 | 1,250 | 1,769 | 1,875 | 1,036 | 1,101 | 1,005 | 1,002 
Detroit, Mich............. 262| 185 | 1,306 | 1,522| °830] 1,214] °814] 1,146] 7732] 1) 124 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 76 75 241 519 267 852 271 708 264 489 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich..... 15 4 289 98 114 110 106 90 103 89 
RTC ey: 556 | 566 | 3,206 | 3,389 | 2,980 | 4,051 | 2,227 | 3,045 | 2, 104 | 2,757 
11. Minneapolis, Minn........ Bf 74] 34] 79} |] 9} 0] 9] 
12, St. Louis, Mo............. 7 16 | 2,676 82} 131] 157] 65 47 61{ 39 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 422] 515 | 1,024] 1,249| 900] 1,072] 781] 1,004] 520] 724 
i tesancansnnnh- 449 | _ 531 | 3,700 | 1,331 | 1,031 | 1,229] 846 | 1,051 | Sst | 7H 
13. Denver, Colo...........--- | 6 5} a7|  s| 2] 67] 15] 5 s| 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... ORE YES Peers BRUNE Os pas lero! See ee ee 
DO iio side scnvcene nt 6 5| 17; 8) 29] 67] 15] 55 8 | 
14. Helena, Mont............. * Se 2, eee 6 6 Biisscses ell a. 
Moscow, Idaho............ _t eneery Ges 4 1 4 , =e inns 
Pie sce serencesinas 7 Didi “7 SC Ee er = 
15. Seattle, Wash............. 106} 156| 207| 289| 810| 816] 29| 273|' 256] 26 
Aberdeen, Wash.........- 15] 1] 60| 61} 2%] 387] 60] 61 60 él 
Bellingham, Wash........ 31 14] 140| 7 104] 133] 103] 58| 95 54 
Everett, Wash............ 8 4 33 7 24 11 7 11 7 
Kennewick, Wash........ BOP Bissaaes ee _.. 4 pee | ee EE 
North Yakima, Wash..... 322} 431] 484] 7ii| 848] 931] 470] 564] 447| 5:6 
Spokane, Wash........... 71 51} 138| 330] I4>| 246] 115| 175) 115 175 
Takoma Wash............ 517] 554] 1,239| 1,088] 844 | 1,047 | 1,085 | 1,080 | 1,069 | 1,0%0 
Walla Walla, Wash........ 113| 122| ‘179! ’216| 305| °325| °176| ’220| ‘170] ‘212 
| RR 1,308 | 1,343 | 3,470 | 2,772 | 4,153 | 3,909 | 3,114 | 2,438 | 3,048 | 2,381 
16. Portland, Oreg............ 1,330 | 1,035 | 3,128 | 3,386 | 1,708 | 2,197 | 2,644 | 3,161 | 2,404 | 2,571 
17. San Francisco, Cal........ 236} 348] 665| 685 | 1,315] 1,539| 481] 675} 331 | 478 
18, Los Angeles, RE OR i aa aR ee a aL 
Bakersfieid, Cal...-....... 2 i i7 5 16 5| 16 4 i6 
San Diego, Cal..........-- 350] 291 | 1,011 | 542] 9631 1,041] 1,150] 828] 973] 572 
Cl ES ee ee Se. a eee 1 SS ee ee eee 
Se 352| 292] 1,028} 547] 1,114] 1,159] 1,166 | 832] 9x9] 576 
Grand total!............ 4,918 | 4,826 |21, 326 7, 402 17,614 |18, 824 |12, 938 |13, $39 |11, 453 | 11, 960 











1 A special office at Kansas City, Mo., reported 78 applications for help in June, 37,509 pea applied 
for 3,751 applications received, 2,076 referred to employment, and 1,368 (estimated) actually employed. 





WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


In the following table data are presented relative to the operation 
of public employment offices. The table furnishes information for 
State employment bureaus in 14 States, municipal employment 
bureaus in 7 States, a State-city employment bureau in 1 State; a 
city-private employment bureau in 1 State, and a Federal-municipal 
employment bureau in 1 State. Figures are given for both June, 
1915, and June, 1916, in cases where reports have been received for 
both periods; in other cases figures are given for June, 1916, only. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JUNE 1915 AND 1916. 











Persons applying 





Appli- | Persons for work— 
, cations asked 
State and city. from for by | Now reg 
employ- | employ- | * istre Renew- 
ers. ers. : als. 


tions. 
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Persons 

referred 

to posi- 
tions. 











Posi- 
tions 


filled. 






















California (municipal): 







































































































































Berkeley— 
aioe ease knee aeeinn 191 223 89 448 223 | 23 
hia peace acide access own 203 224 76 428 216 216 

Sacramento— 
EE Re ee 190 310 
ea aalnineneeates 201 345 345 | 

California (State-city): 

Los Angeles 2— 

SE (1) 1) 1,739 (1) GQ) | 2,213 
EEE SENT. 1 4,98 : 

Total— | 
a ee ey aa 533 2,746 
TST CE “Pe SRR ieREpER 5, 547 4,404 

Colorado (State): i ae Se ry =r 

Colorado Springs— 
cdi iscdcdsekwseessesacee () 578 (*) (‘) 542 
CE etictecncsacdcanadssneen (@) 964 906 800 () 

Denver, No. 1— 

EE ee ee | () 
I ls iid icnicanthnmentinaidiin () 

Denver, No. 2— 

EE nibtct bnkexadeukasee cual (*) 
it iclien a otheanncaenean () 

Pueblo— 

NL tii BA an mw dha Casweoden (*) 
shen sa 5 dvd huiguréa's ene (1) 

Total— 
EO et ee SC: Keren () 1, 142 
ELE OR “ERR SIUAEN Bl 2, 187 (@) 

Tilinois (municipal): 
Chicago—June, 1916................... 3 33 615 300 (1) 615 165 
Illinois (State): 

Chicago— 
ee (") 2, 864 2,027 (1) (1) 1,540 
Rtas Con achiadanenawiel (1) 10, 848 8, 069 (1) (1) 7,516 

East St. Louis— 

Nn tints bachamaees sven (1) 715 512 (1) (1) 512 
bs denenentdenenessdse (1) 1,775 1,532 (1) (1) 1, 133 

Peoria— 

ES ees (1) 549 463 (*) (1) 463 
SN uti casiilsdeaDetianvdanwte (1) 959 1, 171 (1) (1) 906 

Springfield— 

ETS eee ee ee (1) 387 218 (4) (1) 217 
I id dene cuipuecdnaceinen (1) 775 829 (1) (1) 655 

Rock Island-Moline— 

a, | SE (1) 406 266 (1) (1) 266 
ht vetnnecsahénanwediméee 1 708 776 1 1 575 

Rockford— she 4 she 
No chih oc diebinaiinade sameness, (1) 436 328 (1) (1) 328 
ay Se (1) 893 996 (‘) (*) 762 

Total— 

CS EE ee SO eee ee ne (1) 3, 326 
Mar dey hdbihereae dis dbsscnnalttl acdatedhs iskasecilcseeoensan 615 11, 712 
Indiana (State): : a ee 

Evansville— 

EO Py Fe 37 149 263 (*) 263 149 
Rh scnacrcnduneackaciee 68 690 880 (1) 880 690 
Fort Wayne— 
Ae 190 230 222 111 333 218 
- ee 401 682 436 173 609 504 
South Bend— 
ihitduiends ddaceces dena 131 251 388 67 241 204 
St ncntuncvntesecnnnmat 561 26 
| EE ee eerie 1 302 
MGR bed 60 wbs sc teccucces ) 561 470 426 

Total— 

Dh icihnnhinveendnpedive doce: 4cuiiiidnemialineemeticasdiibenesenena 1,139 836 
I abdhessenventheiiicwssctndliinnbtielictenabdinttincnssunent 2,520 2, 046 
1 Not reported. 2 Includes Los Angeles district, 8 counties. 8’ Number of requisitions. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JUNE, 1915 AND 1916—Continued. 















































! nee appl ying 
fi Appli- | Persons or Work. 
ie ps: asked 4 ten Posi- 
4 State and city. from for by i i. i tions 
employ- | employ- | New reg- : filled. 
| ers. ers. istra- — tions. 
, tions. . 
’ 
; —e 
Kansas (State): 
if Topeka— 
: an ie ca tinnbnkekewines oc 26 34 95 10 50 28 
‘ Ec kncsndbankedeinsouceed 31 61 126 4 80 59 
iy Kentucky (city-private): 
\ Louisville— 
/ ins vi:ke ctw ination «ai (2) 102 405 753 85 51 
EEF E SS TERR (2) 304 553 722 385 19] 
Kentucky (State): 
Louisville— 
i Deluitinnwestekabesesé 48 48 A Oe 146 48 
id dademiavededdeon+odn 362 362 vegas 177 362 
Total— 
CT ES ae a, ee a Sia iink pee die 231 99 
ee eee Niinneukenl> Kethedeusidk sowtsealsn<sseteas 562 553 
Massachusetts (State): 
Boston— 
ES a ene 1,341 1, 597 41,025 (2) 5 2,783 1,350 
| i a 2,347 2, 663 41,696 (*) 5 3,997 845 
Fall River— 
I dis cnttmivbereetancdeis « 127 132 424 (?) 5 120 6 
June ST eee pr 138 172 438 (7) 5 146 14 
Springfield— 
EY ae 558 635 4 282 (?) 5 859 8 
ei an wins a cupabhes<an 983 1, 233 4642 (?) 51,601 931 
Worcester— 
leno c annsaddoacesokecys 535 613 4533 (?) 5 937 478 
es cae wlkhah pai 1,098 1,408 41577 (2) 51,410 735 
Total— 
Serre ET A, Pe Se ane 5 4,699 2,418 
RES AFR Rae Sih, ETS |-----+e00s ie 67,154 3, 625 
Michigan (State): 
Battle Cree’ — 
sn cin n dd ind pidine-sibae 96 216 1 238 (?) 108 108 
Bay City— 
Roding in esdacnenecncowk 81 294 1 250 (2) 137 137 
Detroit— 
ERENT: ace" eae (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 1, 681 
NN << ccknadntdsocctanesot 1, 259 5,127] 14,994 (2) 4, 815 4,815 
Flint— 
i dhetsGhens chhbumedvoess (?) (?) (2) (2) (2) 294 
ike ok ok eetacan some 424 894 1798 (?) 798 798 
Grand Rapids— 
SSS? I 2 Ph (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 631 
EES EEE aR ae 4 462 1,002 1973 (2) 955 955 
Jac! son— 
iticvengesctdanmiseicws (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 438 
i oes ic wns ss ahcescy ai nae sto 314 761 1 728 () 721 706 
amazoo— 
Es acne cuceeattwescet (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 332 
hin we ania wecdchueeaeaeeh 416 437 6 416 (2) 416 416 
Re Aire on stub ented sigh 67 344 6 335 (2) 325 325 
" egon— : 
0 ea oa ee 47 204 6 255 (2) 252 252 
w— 
SES ee (2) (2) (2) © (2) 835 
ES Se ee 158 912 | 6 814 2) 814 814 
Total— 
ES TE ETE LEED! FS SAECT CE SE Gee Te (1) 4,211 
SO EE SRE 0 RE « RE Gees we 9, 341 9,326 























s pace do not include thousands who applied for harvest work. 
0 . 

3 Number applying for work. 

4 Number who were registered. 

5 Number of offers of positions. 

6 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JUNE,1915 AND 1916—Continued. 



















































































Persons applying 
Appli- | Persons for work. . 
' climes asked | a nese Posi- 
State and city. from for by |_ | te eeat tions 
— . = N ow reg- Senew- | theme. filled. 
tions, als. 
Minnesota (State): 
wluth— 
PUG BoB Dec ccc ce csccccescccccccces (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 760 
Pac Soc ccccccccecccoccccces (1) () () () (*) 1, 636 

Minneapolis— 

PE BE Bo ews csccsecccccescccccccs (1) (‘) () (1) (1) 1,417 

‘a June, 1916. ERS ERE (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 2) 040 

ieee sicainlsesccek ; @ (1) (1) (1) (1) 719 
CG eee error: (1) (4) (1) (1) (1) 1, 292 
Total— | ts 
EE OEE Ee Bo a ee een (yo | 2, 896 

4 EE SO ee Fee Ce Cay (1) | 4,968 

Missouri (State): —_ 

Kansas City— | 
eee ndktiw covebdasbacd (1) 242 2313 | (1) (*) 222 
it a5 stud besduhenusevedt 515 1, 249 854 | (') 1,004 | 72 

St. Joseph— | 
Serer eee (?) 2,013; 21,621; (4) =| @) | 1, 607 
EN Sch eka wadedudsdadve (1) 1,709} 21,255) () | 1,255 1, 255 

St. Louis— 
SE ee ee (1) 229 2 573 | (1) (1) 246 
Eudin iewadendsdah bak (1) 469 2 406 (1) 242 242 

Total— 
es Rare ene! ROPE CES CES See emer (*) 2,075 
4 EO Se er eee? NER 2,501 2, 221 
Montana (municipal): hy, : if} : 

Butte— | 
0 EE ae ee ree 293 352 ee (1) 241 
eS Bera cele in Gin oan en niond 466 400 350 (4) | (1) 556 

New Jersey (municipal): 
CE | SRE ees SEE Oe SN Neer 971 538 
ee SS Se a Se See 1,842 1,310 
New York (municipal): -- i ; 

New York City— 

EE ee 303 465 2 eEEEEEE 829 422 
J te i uiisennendl ets 2,335 2, 666 Re Decantiotiac 3, 367 2,176 
New York (State): 

Albany— 
hh it canennndecaneweseas 216 253 765 6 424 171 
| ESE RS 1 eee 526 692 491 202 660 373 

Brooklyn— 
NS Sioa ecnicbeebObedebeen 456 804 2,129 813 1,178 | 486 

B Ps at Pith bseesshuleveer aces < 1,467 2,140 1, 756 411 2,276 1,375 

uffalo— 
TATA" ROSEN 317 467 1,399 123 542 346 
R — id bwthbideddeviseserous 1,026 1, 869 1,105 122 1,514 | 1,139 
ochester— 
ite dhisedsvdecseeccncecs 441 76 1,076 136 707 | 329 
- edie. i Scucns wdcosous 1,118 1,740 900 231 1,511 | 820 
yracuse— j 
St btnnsiwetvencesqoceseed 582 989 1, 215 140 1, 065 | 532 
PENS Sebbbseccvedsssciocess 775 914 513 44 826 | 619 
Total— 
Mba caccossbensncecns ee Te. nae: eee 4,745 2, 286 
i intereuerechaserss SAREE SEES: es 10, 14 6, 502 


1 Not reported. 





2 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JUNE, 1915 AND 1916—Continued, 
















































































Persons applying | 
Appli- Persons for work. a 
: cations | as Posi- 
State and city. from for by New reg- comer tions 
employ- | employ- iim, Renew- tions. filled. 
ers. ers. tions. als. 
seg 
Akron— 
June, SR indcieaeidlen.<s. saneghatpigiohewtean (*) 594 1, 084 1,596 641 1410 
° a gy b eaweceecercesccveneccces (@) 1,923 789 1,640 1,690 1,383 
incinnati— 
| RS Se (1) 714 1,836 4,702 849 591 
eo a ag Pai abiGtb oss as sceeewce ck (‘) 1, 660 1, 257 2,707 1,515 923 
eveland— 
ET ES SE (1) 3, 523 2, 888 6, 696 3,321 2. 608 
ca —, SS ee ae ne ee @) 9, 095 3, 132 8,023 7,588 6, 128 
olumbus— 
i (1) 1,099 7 2,975 1,076 941 
rm June, Se Weptind sag baxgeiundsniees (‘) 2,358 701 2,138 2,053 1, 661 
ay ton— 
i ekidpamanene ses peeaeee (‘) 619 836 2,015 600 529 
x — BIEB. cc cccccccccccccccccoccss (@) 1, 104 692 1, 068 955 836 
oledo— 
CC EE (*) 1,380 1,469 2,651 1,271 1, 261 
SE consotbieusedstthdy secon (!) 3, 366 1,370 1,934 2,414 2) 075 
Youngstown— 
Jume, 1915........---------- eee ee (*) 599 641 906 639 498 
I cod taccanlihnd man dalinninisioan (') 1,279 711 1, 208 1,201 1,044 
Total— ; _ 
i honcaniebndcsenlnasenenatl covesbiceiveseducescticnsctecens 8,397 6, 868 
June, SS ee Se ee. See nee 17, 416 14,050 
Oklahoma (State): 
Enid— 
as dDnites ichcendnted ie sigma tinge (1) 49 £3 f $5 7 
SN CEs cntecscaccesessccecces (Q) 812 1 1) 1 S04 
Muskogee— 
Rccbvnekssend see beneess¢ (1) 164 (4) f 3 154 
EE =e 524 () 1 1 262 
Oklahoma City— 
LC ab oseyecktaxaegeios semen () 243 (4) f 3 203 
ch ai bincadedindaadnicetial 1,139 (1) 1 1 769 
SE isinininatancietednnmeadinall 1 (1) (1) 3 1) (*) 
ST icistininaccudsiosnaaae 965] . (1) fY 3 928 
Total— 
a Lee C3 394 
8 ESS ES a SSS PEs PETIT 1) 2,763 
Pennsylvania (State): 
Altoona— 
ars bicenbdasnecesheoebrecs (4) 172 BD beocccesses 37 37 
5 a DelvdGitten cedrectbedwetns () 999 425 64 447 440 
f) 
ie June, Tian cairn nsenihinkeives () 204 54 10 57 46 
IDS <ssodwerescccctstncbeces (@) 458 719 257 536 290 
Pittsburgh— J 
0 eee Q) 1, 516 1, 163 99 873 806 
Total— 
f I) MR ens cad idndic od babtnc+scabinnsdscectheaaeccecedpocongnots 1,950 1, 619 
3 Rhode Island (State): 2 
"4 Providence— 
* ES eee eee 346 520 271 194 520 520 
i TR iitestes nieescicd'caVacsed 3il 359 246 236 359 399 
I Texas (municipal): mz 
i tam 
\.4 SE Labia veednteoseticnbeesd 359 173 350 20 173 153 
ie EL, Ubbbedconswéecsesbesces 74 8 74 8 289 289 
a Fort Worth— . 
1) i PRGh iscasecawen spades dbeide 123 522 2974 (@) 654 406 
Vi PE MD sapcccsccccnesoccccscess 177 637 372 55 341 332 
[} 
lip EES TAREE! SITES SE, SER, CEE 827 559 
ht I iatietin tin dicot .<2deul-sebencesAicnsne~ecl-deneexens 630 621 
| f 1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 


i 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES JUNE, 1915 AND 1916—Concluded. 
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om applying 
Appli- | Persons or work, 
elias asked a seme Posi- 
State and city. from for by i pent tions 
y. iy, oa illa 
— — ngs Renew- tions. filled. 
} tions. als. 
Virginia (municipal): 
Richmond— 
i avesrecdeb access danse 136 237 1659 *?) 238 166 
PU, BR 0 oes cccsessccsccccesccs 210 542 851 () 729 320 
Washington (Federal-municipal) 
‘acoma— 
SS em 236 390 (2) (*) 97 390 
ie ined aetaaalideed 327 1, 080 1,000 (2) 1, 080 1,¢ 
Washington (municipal): 
Everett— 
Ee eee (?) (?) (2) () (*) 148 
nad iisccnundaesceseeosea (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 402 
Seattle— 
NES bibigdeabih ass diene nden sir 3, 201 5,922 (@) (2) 5,904 5,417 
Spokane— 
SS er ae (?) (2) (?) (2) 718 674 
bs ivsdincthiadcnexeindad 1, 890 aie Daan 2, 430 2, 426 
Total— 
EE ET ae Sk en Meer s 1, 115 1, 212 
Sd Ledtuhganekbededlssandddindiaainasueibidlanetidhne-aa ap teh 9,414 9,325 
Wisconsin (State): 
La Crosse— 
ncn <6 cwnvens oe censaawat 122 192 3343 (2) 177 87 
RSE OP Ra 171 242 273 (2) 202 138 
Milwaukee— 
init bakicninwddinepeiid 1,440 2,450] 33,319 (2) 2,475 1, 681 
nme SA so RasiR cin) sesenedean 2,016 3,528 2,718 (2) 2, 903 1, 868 
Oshkosh— 
SE hos. ddwadanwuledtaud 188 202 3 359 () 164 140 
PSA RE 136 164 199 (2) 136 94 
Superior—- 
i aie aia nn alicia 270 338 3 822 (2) 429 290 
RECEDES NRT: 442 1, 363 1,161 (2) 1, 216 888 
Total— 
0 Se a 2, 020 3, 182 34,843 (2) 3, 245 2, 198 
SE Bln ococecced aahaena 2,765 5, 297 4,351 (2) 4,457 2, 988 
1 Number applying for work. 2 Not reported. 3 Registrations. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN JUNE, 1916. 


Below will be found four tables showing the changes in the amount 
of employment in representative establishments in 10 manufacturing 
industries between June, 1915, and June, 1916, and between May, 
1916, and June, 1916. This information is presented month by month 
in this publication, and is believed to be a good barometer of the 
fluctuations in the number of employees carried on. the pay rolls of the 
industries represented and of the money paid out in wages. 

In the first table it appears that the number of employees on the 
pay roll was greater in all the industries listed in June, 1916, than in 
June, 1915, except in cotton manufacturing and cigar manufacturing. 
The greatest increase was 28.6 per cent in the iron and steel industry. 
In all the industries employees were paid more money in wages in 
June, 1916, than in June, 1915, the greatest increase being 57.2 per 
cent in the iron and steel industry. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1915, AND 
JUNE, 1916, 









































Estab- Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
lish- — rollin June— | per in J une— Per 

=" ments aS ——______—_____| cent of 
report-| Period of increase 

Industry. — ing for | pay roll. + agg CO ) or 
quiries | June 1915 | 1916 | crease | 1915 1916 | crease 

were | years Rs a 
Boots and shoes. .... 86 59 | 1 week....| 39,417 | 48,512 | +23.1 | $452,197 | $644,455 | 4495 
— manufactur- 92 48 |...do.......| 40,248 | 40,034 | — .5]| 338,717 | 392,276) 415.8 

g. 
Cotton finishing... .. 9 9 |...do.......| 6,684 | 7,403 | 410.8] 67,813 86,968 | «9289 
— and under- 82 eee | ee 26,395 | 28,285 | + 7.2 | 234,355 | 277,743} +18.5 
r. 
Woolen......... Gu 56 44 |...do...... 35,108 | 40,455 | +15.2 |} 337,063} 482,373} +431 
__, Meee 64 43 | 2 weeks...| 14,019 | 15,625 | +11.5 | 265,803 | 347,176 | +430.6 
Men's" “ready-made 85 36 | 1 week....| 22,203 | 24,560 | +10.6 | 293,504 | 358/956! +29 3 
0 
Tron and steel....... 142 94 | 4 month...|106,911 137,524 | +28.6 |3,396, 861 5,338,785 | -+57.9 
Car building and re- 80 l...08...... 24,518 | 31,260 | +27.5 | 727,661 |1,006,365 | +38 3 
ring. 
gar manufacturing. 107 57 | 1 week....| 19,368 | 18,729 | — 3.3 | 196,628 | 204,258 | + 3.9 
| | 





As an additional measure of the changes in the number of employees, 
figures were requested, in recent inquiries, as to the number of em- 
ployees actually working on the last full day of the pay-roll period, 
as distinguished from the number on the pay roll who worked the 
whole or some part of the pay period. Returns for this question were 
received from only a part of the firms reporting other items. The 
figures therefore differ from those of the preceding table, but the 
general trend is about the same. 

All industries show an increase in the number employed on the last 
full day in June, 1916, over June, 1915, except cotton manufacturing 
and cigar manufacturing. This corresponds with the showing for the 
number reported in the table above as appearing on the pay roll in 
June, 1916, ‘and June, 1915. The greatest increase shown in this 
table was 29 per cent for the iron and steel industry. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN JUNE, 1915, AND JUNE, 1916. 


























Estab- Number actually 
lish- working on last | Per cent 
ments | * full day of re- of in- 
report-| Period of ported pay peri- ‘crease (+ 
Industry. ing for} pay roll. od in June— | or de- 
June | crease 
both | (—). 
years. 1915 1916 | 
ON aa 0 60 0.0.0 cn ag ec cepeiecscncyequecsese 25 | lweek....| 15,129} 17,778 417.5 
Cotton manufacturing ................--+----++---+-- 1 ee 20,766 | 20,558 — 1.0 
So chek dnineteehinncoceshttenecsegene 6 |...do...... 3, 765 4, 013 + 6.6 
Hosiery and underwear..............--.-2+---+--00:- 35 [..08.....- 9,896 | 10,392 + 5.0 
wee cece cecccescccecececcccccessreececosecccce 42 |..-d0.....-| 23,096 | 28,547 +23. 6 
SEAR Daca enebbeae cocecascoscdsesduvesacsccs 35 | 2 weeks....| 12,041 | 13,316 +10.6 
Men’s ready-made clothing......................----- 10 | 1 week... 804 988 +10.5 
Tron end epee DERIEEER hare netesbewsessegnsé Be = ) manta... ao a +3; 
and repairing..............--s0.++--00-- 9 |...do.....- , 795 A 8 
Caper mandbetare REM EEE AS AL REY 31 | 1 week 7, 877 7, 600 — 3.5 
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Comparing May, 1916, and June, 1916, in the following table, 7 of 
the industries listed show an increase in the number of employees on 
the pay roll and 3 show a reduction. The greatest increase is 8.5 per 
cent; for the men’s ready-made clothing industry, and the greatest 
reduction is 4.1 per cent, for the car building and repairing industry. 
Six of the ten industries show an increase in the amount of money 
paid out in wages to employees in June, 1916, over May, 1916, the 
the greatest increase being 17.2 per cent, in the men’s ready-made 
clothing industry. The greatest reduction is 6.6 per cent, in the car 
building and repairing industry. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY, 1916, AND 
JUNE, 1916. 


























» 
Estab- Number on pay ’ | Amount of pay roll ; 
lish- | ise nl e- 4 ut ‘on 
ments | ments of in- of in- 
Industry. | whicn | Terk] Period of Se <= 
—— Ma May, | June, | de- May, June, de- 
ones anc 1916. 1916. | crease 1916. 1916. crease 
ere 
sent. June. (—). (—). 
Boots and shoes... ..- 86 58 | 1 week....| 47,365 | 47,974 +1.3 | $619,103 | $637,615 | + 3.0 
Cotton manufactur- 92 DB £2 GOsececes 37,493 | 37,605 | + .3]| 358,663} 356,492; — .6 
ing. 
Cotton finishing. .... 19 § }...do.......| 5,026] 5,106] +1.6 59, 223 59,644; + .7 
Hosiery and under- 82 CFL. MDasasacs 27,290 | 27,208; — .3| 263,045) 260,483; — 1.0 
wear, 
i 56 Ot... Macnie 35,191 | 34, 301 —2.5 | 432,069); 413,676 — 4.3 
Silk. <sseadiss 0tocdou< 64 39 | 2 weeks...| 12,149 | 12,257 + .9 262,116 | 267,626 + 2.1 
— ready-made 85 33 | 1 week....| 15,414 | 16,722} +8.5| 194,656 228,122} +17.2 
clot ing. | 
Tron and steel.......- 142 89 | 4 month.../125, 682 |127,188 | +1.2 |4,846,941 4,941,325) + 1.9 
Car building and re- 80 je ee 31,276 | 30,007 —4.1 1,033, 554 965, 218 — 6.6 
pairing. 
Cigar manufacturing - 107 56 | 1 week..../ 18,780 | 18, 865 | + .5| 200,607) 202,316; + .9 


























The next table shows the number actually employed on the last 
full day’s operation in the reported pay period for May, 1916, and 
June, 1916. The number of establishments reporting this item is 
much smaller than the number reporting for the preceding table and 
the percentages to some extent are at variance. The table is pre- 
sented, however, as speaking for the establishments included. In 
six of the ten industries listed the number actually at work on the 
last full day’s operation in June, 1916, was greater than on a similar 
day in May, 1916. The greatest increase is 2.7 per cent, for the silk 
industry; the greatest reduction is 3.6 per cent, for the woolen 
industry. 


52445°—16——2 [185] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FUL, 
DAY’S OPERATION IN MAY, 1916, AND JUNE, 1916. 














Number actually 
Estab- working on last 
— — ov of re- ~_ cent 
P ported pay pe- of in- 
F report-| Period of iod in— crease 
Industry. ing for} pay roll. (+) or 
a decrease 
Pn May, June, (—). 
. 1916. 1916. 
MORES OIE BIND... « 3.0 0 oo ccvcescsccscccsscacscccccsens 24 | 1 week.. 17, 706 17, 894 41.1 
SI oda vekin ds <dccccccccnsvecenewe 28 |...d0.......} 20,609 20, 406 —1.0 
SES aA ES aE Gaerne ra oe ee, 3, 605 3, 687 +23 
Oo inna dicdewesvcecescconesas | aes 10, 888 10, 905 4. 2 
Rh ahaa ie ai phdevacionewsnamucha caletnes Foe eee 27, 168 26,183 —3.6 
Sere a ociemngsecebececcccccccevesad 32 | 2 weeks... 9, 926 10,192 +2.7 
Men’s ready-made clothing. .....................000- 8 | 1 week.... 856 861 + 6 
ERT RE EE SE 1a eee ee 84 | 4month...} 104,410} 105,963 +1.5 
Car building and repairing........-......-......-.-.- gp aT SOR 27,571 26,745 «2.0 
6 she. 0 pit cake ONO Rhe 4a oeokicingn emi 31 | 1 week.... 7,773 7,739 — .4 




















RECENT CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


In connection with the volume of employment inquiries sent to 
reporting establishments for June, 1915, and June, 1916, information 
was asked as to any general changes in wage rates during the period 
from June 1, 1916, to the time of the rendering of the requested 
report. Many establishments failed to report. It is probably safe 
to assume that in most cases the omission of a definite reply indicates 
nochange. The number of changes reported were few, as is indicated 
below for the various industries. 

Boots and shoes.—The only increases reported in this industry are 
an increase of 9 to 17 per cent to employees in one department of one 
establishment; a general increase of ‘‘about 15 per cent” reported by 
one establishment; “few slight increases’ reported by one establis!i- 
ment, and ‘‘only as occasion required” reported by one establish- 
ment. Twenty plants reported no change, and 37 establishments 
failed to answer the inquiry. 

Car building and repairing.—Reports were received from 21 estab- 
lishments. ‘The only change reported was an increase of 1} per cent 
in one plant, affecting all employees. Nineteen establishments 
reported no change, and one establishment failed to answer the 
inquiry. 

Cigar manufacturing.—Out of 60 establishments reporting as to 
employment, only one change in wages—an increase of 334 per cent 
to stemmers—was reported. Thirty-one establishments reported no 
change, and 28 failed to answer the inquiry. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—Six establishments out of 37 reporting 
as to employment noted an increase of 10 per cent in wages applying 
in various instances to from about a third of the force to as high as 


85 per cent of the force. One concern reported an increase of ‘‘about 
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10 per cent.” Twenty-five plants failed to answer the inquiry, and 
five establishments reported no change. 

Cotton manufacturing.—Reports were received from 50 establish- 
ments of which only two reported any change in wage rates. One 
reported an increase of about 2 per cent applied to nearly all the 
force, and the other a general increase, amount not stated. Thirty- 
seven plants reported no change, and 11 failed to answer the inquiry. 

Cotton finishing.—Out of the nine reporting, seven plants reported 
no change in wage rates and two failed to answer the inquiry. 

Hosiery and underwear.—One plant reported an increase of 5 per 
cent to the entire force; one an increase of 5 to 10 per cent “at 
yarious times;’’ one an increase of 10 per cent without statement of 
number of force affected, and one a general increase of 10 to 15 per 
cent. Fifteen plants reported no change in rates, and 34 failed to 
answer the inquiry. 

Tron and steel.—More changes in wage rates were reported for the 
iron and steel industry than for any other. Twelve establishments 
reported increases as follows: Two per cent to a little over half the 
force in one establishment; 5 per cent on a few positions in two estab- 
lishments; 5 per cent to a third of the force in one establishment; and 
5 per cent to three-fourths of the force in another. One plant reported 
an increase of 74 per cent to “labor” and another an increase of 5 
to 10 per cent without specifying the proportion of force affected. 
A 10 per cent increase was made in one plant to the men in a single 
department, while another made a 10 per cent increase to 40 per 
cent of the force; three establishments reported an increase of 10 
per cent to all employees. Fifty-two plants reported no change, and 
34 failed to make a report. The reported increases were not con- 
fined to any particular locality. 

Silk.—One establishment reported an increase of 5 per cent to all, 
and another an increase of 10 per cent in some departments. Twenty- 
five establishments reported no change, and 15 failed to answer the 
inquiry. 

Woolen.—Reports were received from 47 plants, none of which 
reported any change in the wage rate. Six plants failed to answer 
the inquiry. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN JUNE, 1916. 


The condition of employment in the State of New York in June, 
1916, is set forth in the following statement issued by the New York 
State Industrial Commission : 


Measured in total amount of wages paid, activity in the factories of New York State 
was greater in June than in any other month of che previous two years. The total 
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number of employees was greater than in May and only slightly less than in April, 
which holds the record for the two years. Had it not been for the strike in the women’s 
clothing industry and minor labor troubles, both the total wages paid and the total] 
number of employees would have established new high records in June of this year. 
These results are shown by returns * * * from 1,400 representative firms with 
over 500,000 employees. 

The total number of employees was 16 per cent greater in June, 1916, than in J une, 
1915, and 13 per cent greater than in June, 1914. The corresponding percentages {or 
increases in total wages were 31 and 30 per cent, respectively. As in the preceding 
months of the past, year, the total amount of wages continues to increase faster than 
the total number of employees. 

From May to June the number of workers employed in the stone, clay, and glass 
products group increased 3 per cent and total wages increased 5 percent. The number 
of employees was one-eighth and the amount of wages was one-fourth greater in June, 
1916, than in June, 1915. In the metals, machinery, and conveyances group the high 
record for the number of employees which was established in May was slightly ex- 
ceeded in June and the total of wages for the group was only slightly greater in June 
than in May. The number of employees was one-third, and the amount of wages was 
one-half, greater in June, 1916, than in June, 1915. The wood manufactures group 
employed 2 per cent more workers and paid 2 per cent more wages in June than in 
May, and employed one-twelfth more workers and paid one-sixth more wages in June, 
1916, than in June, 1915. The furs, leather, and rubber goods group exceeded the high 
record of May in the total number of employees by 1 per cent. An increase of 4 per 
cent in the total wages paid in the group was shared by each industry. The group 
employed one-fifth more workers and paid two-fifths more wages in June, 1916, than 
in June, 1915. The chemicals, oils, and paints group employed 2 per cent more workers 
and paid 2 per cent more wages in June than in May. The group asa whole employed 
one-fifth more workers and paid three-tenths more wages in June, 1916, than in June, 
1915. The paper-making industry employed 2 per cent more workers and paid 5 per 
cent more wages in June than in May, and employed one-sixth more workers and paid 
two-fifths more wages in June, 1916, than in June, 1915. The printing and paper goous 
group employed 1 per cent less workers and paid slightly less wages in June than in 
May. These decreases occurred in the manufacture of miscellaneous paper goods. 
The group as a whole employed one-sixteenth more workers and paid one-ninth more 
wages in June, 1916, than in June, 1915. The tertiles group employed 3 per cent more 
workers and paid 4 per cent more wages in June than in May, and employed one- 
eleventh more workers and paid one-fourth more wages in June, 1916, than in June, 
1915. The number of employees in the clothing, millinery, and laundering group dc- 
creased 3 per cent and wages decreased 2 per cent from May to June. The strike in 
the women’s clothing industry is responsible for most of these decreases. The group 
as a whole employed 1 per cent fewer workers but paid one-eleventh more wages in 
June, 1916, than in June, 1915. The food, liquors, and tobacco group employed 3 per 
cent more workers and paid 4 per cent more wages in June than in May, and although 
employing less than 1 per cent more workers in June, 1916, than in June, 1915, it paid 
one-eighth more wages during the seme time. The water, light, and power industry 
employed 4 per cent more workers and paid 7 per cent more wages in June than in 
May, and had 1 per cent more workers and paid one-tenth more wages in June, 1916, 


than in June, 1915. 
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EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE HELD IN MINNE- 
APOLIS, JANUARY, 1916.' 


In connection with the annual convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education and at the special invita- 
tion of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, an informal 
conference on employment management problems was held at Min- 
neapolis on January 19 and 20, 1916, preceding the opening of the 
national society convention. The proceedings of this conference of 
employment managers are printed as Bulletin No. 196 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The program included the fol- 
lowing papers and an address by Secretary Redfield of the Department 
of Commerce, each session closing with a general discussion of the 
topics presented: 

The function of the employment department, by R. C. Clothier, manager, employ- 
ment department, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

Methods of reducing the labor turnover, by Boyd Fisher, vice president Executives’ 
Club, Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit. 

Public employment bureaus and their relation to the managers of employment 
in industry, by Hilda Muhlhauser, director, Girls’ and Women’s Bureau, Cleveland. 

University schools of business and the training of employment executives, by 
Ilarlow 8. Person, director, Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, Dart- 
mouth College, New Hampshire. 

The aim and work of employment managers’ associations, by Meyer Bloomfield, 
director, Vocation Bureau, Boston. 

The new apprenticeship as a factor in reducing labor turnover, by Charles A. 
Prosser, director, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. ~ 

Training the immigrant in industry, by William C. Smith, specialist in classes for 
illiterates, State Department of Education, Albany. 

Work of the employment department of the Ford Motor Co., by George Pundy, 
employment manager. 


The first speaker declared that the function of the employment 
department is ‘‘to develop the efficiency of the workers, directly or 
indirectly, and to bring about a condition in which the individual 
employee will render as near as possible 100 per cent service to his 
employer.” Four subordinate functions were mentioned: (1) Selec- 
tion—the function of engaging employees; (2) instruction—the func- 
tion of developing their efficiency for their particular tasks; (3) wel- 
fare work—the function of creating a favorable mental background for 
their work; (4) medical work—the function of protecting their physical 
health, 

The importance of the employment department winning the coop- 
eration of the executives with whom it works, through actual service 
rendered to those executives, is strongly emphasized. An important 





1 Proceedings of employment managers’ conference, held under the auspices of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education and the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, January 
19 and 20, 1916. United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 196, Washington, 1916. 82 pp. 
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problem to be considered by the employment department is tho 
reduction of the labor turnover; that is, the proportion of the em- 
ployees hired to the total pay roll. This reduction in turnover may 
be effected by attention to the first three functions mentioned above, 
by reducing the number of arbitrary dismissals, by standardizing tho 
rate of production, and by maintaining a clearing house for lahor 
between the various departments. Ultimate discharge from the 
company should take place only through the employment department 
and not because of some superficial reason or the whim of a superior, 
By the very nature of its field the employment department must be 
a department primarily for the service of the other departments. 

The paper outlining methods of reducing the labor turnover pre- 
sented a threefold classification of the causes of the mobility of labor: 
(1) Men are fired, (2) men are laid off, and (3) men quit voluntarily. 
It was pointed out that men are fired because overworked foremen are 
prompted to seek an outlet for their own weariness or irritation, be- 
cause of religious or national prejudice in the mind of the foreman 
' himself, and because men are incompetent. Men are laid off because 
the scheduling of the work through the shop is faulty, resulting in 
congestion or oversupply of labor in various operations, and because 
of dull seasons. Men leave their jobs voluntarily because of low 
wages, long hours, inequalities in the pay system, differences among 
themselves on religious and racial questions, and because of sensitive- 
ness over trivial wrongs or fancied oppressions. Five remedies to 
meet this condition were suggested: (1) A central employment 
department, (2) physical examinations, (3) industrial education, (4) 
regularized production, and (5) square-deal management. Of thie 
above the first was urged as of prime importance. 

The paper on the subject of public employment bureaus and their 
relation to managers of employment in industry recited methods 
pursued by the public employment bureau in Cleveland which has 
undertaken to centralize the labor market by taking over all the employ- 
ment departments of separate organizations—such as the Y. W.C. A., 
the settlements, and institutions,—to investigate the methods of 
private employment agencies, and to centralize community interest 
in order to secure the cooperation of employers, labor organizations, 
and interested individuals. All employers are investigated and all 
applicants are followed up to see what becomes of them. Employ- 
ment managers are brought to realize the value of using public employ- 
ment bureaus. The city-State-Federal plan of bringing the man and 
the job together was indorsed as a means for diminishing unemploy- 
ment and checking the great waste involved in frequent labor turn- 
over. Employment managers were urged to utilize this force and to 
cooperate in carrying out this plan. 
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In the paper on university schools of business and the training of 
employment executives, the functions of the employment executive 
were outlined as follows: (1) Developing directly the technical pro- 
ductive efficiency of the individual employee; (2) developing indi- 
rectly such efficiency by assuring to the employee his rights as an 
economic even though not a legal partner in the business; and (3) 
dealing with the largest administrative policies and problems of the 
business. The necessary qualifications of the employment executive, 
which are determined largely by these functions, include personality, 
intellect, and knowledge, and the training he receives should be such 
as to develop each of these qualifications to the highest degree possible. 
The paper discussed in detail the personal and mental characteristics 
and the system of training necessary for proper equipment, and 
closed with an outline of a course of training. 

“The aim and work of employment managers’ associations’ was 
the first paper read on the second day of the conference. In it was 
reviewed briefly the organization, four years ago, of the Employment 
Managers’ Association of Boston which brought together about 50 
men ‘‘not only to consider their responsibility as employment men 
but to consider the question of where they fitted into the scheme of 
things.” The paper suggested that the employment managers had 
been giving very little thought to the coming and going of workmen, 
to the reasons why men are separated from their jobs, to the cost 
involved in changing employees, and kindred subjects. In short, it 
was explained that managers have been groping about in tackling the 
problems that confront them, and to remedy this condition the paper 
urged the necessity of arriving at a basis or a policy in employment 
management through detailed studies, “such as are being made in 
plant after plant, checking the sources of abuse, clipping irresponsible 
authority, opening the channels of promotion, and assuring perma- 
nence and regularity of employment, and most of all, making men 
while making profits.”’ 

In the paper discussing the new apprenticeship as a factor in reduc- 
ing the labor turnover, labor turnover is defined as meaning the 
employing of too many poor men to get a standard organization of 
good men for a plant, and by new apprenticeship is meant a new 
system in which the school will play a large part in the selection and 
training of workers, whether for nonskilled, medium skilled, or 
highly skilled trades and industries, and whether by all-day, part- 
time, or evening school. The idea of the employment managers’ asso- 
ciation was indorsed, and how Minneapolis is trying to establish a 
bureau of vocational guidance and direction—not a bureau of place- 
ment—was suggested, the author emphasizing his belief that such a 
bureau will not be made effective “until in some way cooperative 
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relations be established between persons in that bureau who have to 
do with the youth—as they leave the schools to seek positions—anq 
an employment managers’ association which has to do with their 
selection and placement in plants.’”’ Reference was made to the 
vocational education survey recently conducted in Minneapolis, as 
a result of which trade understandings have been established with 
about 24 different trades and industries by which employers haye 
agreed to give preference to those who have taken industrial or 
technical instruction. Emphasis was placed on the part to be taken 
in the selection and training of workers by the continuation schools, 
the part-time schools, and the evening schools. 

Whether you talk about selecting, or inducting, or training, or promoting the workers. 
the school must have its place. * * * It is the public schools and the private 
schools working in harmony together, facing the employer, facing the employment 
manager, facing the trade-unions, and facing the man who is not a member of the 
union, and saying to all alike, ‘‘The school has its message, and no question of larger 
production, no question of better production, no questions of selecting, inducting, 
training, and promoting workers, can be solved without it.”’ 

The paper on training the immigrant in industry opened with « 
statement that the five M’s of business are materials, machinery, 
money, merchandising, and men, and then suggested that as mucl 
attention must be devoted to the last as to the other four. Stress 
was laid upon the Americanization of the foreigner, ‘English first” 
being the slogan. 

The work of the employment department of the Ford Motor (Co. 
was described by its manager. He stated that all men are employc« 
through written applications only, and described the method of 
filing these and keeping track of the vacancies in the plant. Variou 
forms used by the employment department were exhibited. An 
occupation record of each man is carefully kept, so that men fitted 
for other work than they are doing may be transferred. No foreman 
is permitted to fire a man except in so far as his own department is 
concerned, and then he must give a written reason. The employee 
is usually given opportunity in another department. A circular on 
safety, health, and better living, devoted to the interests of the 
Ford employee, was exhibited, this circular being placed in eacli 
employee’s pay envelope from time to time. Reference was made to 
the work of the “Ford English school,”’ where, it was stated, they 
are making citizens out of the men by teaching them English, for 
“we figure that if you can make a citizen out of a foreigner, and 
teach him to be a good citizen of this country, and make a good 
American out of him, it is doing a good work.” 

Secretary Redfield told of his business experience in the placing 
of the product to keep the employment end busy, and mentioned 
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some of the results which followed what he termed ‘a kind of scien- 
tific employment.” In the factory to which he referred it was the 
policy that no man should be discharged and it was therefore up to 
the selling department to keep that policy moving. Care was exer- 
cised in the employment of men, which was handled by one executive. 
A policy of watching men grow in efficiency was adopted, and pay 
was voluntarily increased as soon as deserved. Reduction of wages 
never occurred. The result of this policy was a factory force of 
“very unusual quality and of very unusual productiveness.” The 
Secretary urged the importance of hiring men with the same care 
that a machine is purchased, proper attention being given to the 
kind of men employed, always with the thought that ‘“‘brains and 
hearts and dispositions and all sorts of elements that make up a 
personality,’ are being hired and not merely “hands.” One element 
neglected in the employment problem, asserted the Secretary, is the 
human. capacity for responsiveness, that is, a man wholly unadapted 
for a certain job is allowed to continue because he was hired for that 
particular job, whereas his efficiency would be increased if put at 
work for which he is better fitted. The idea of selection in many of 
our shops and offices is wholly unknown, it was stated. The benefits 
of welfare work in factories were dwelt upon briefly. 

In the general discussion it was brought out that an employment 
managers’ association is not supposed to take the place of a manu- 
facturers’ association, that it has no policy with regard to organized 
labor, and that it should take no part in legislative matters relating 
tolabor; but that it should be a forum of information and experience, 
and that employees should be made to feel that they have a right to 
participate in the questions before the association to the end that 
real cooperation may result. 





PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS.’ 


An extended consideration of employment problems is included in 
the May issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science which is devoted entirely to personnel and em- 
ployment problems in industrial management. Six of the papers 
read at the Minneapolis employment managers’ conference? are 
reproduced together with 26 other articles, all of which are presented 
under five general heads: (1) The place of the human element in 
industrial management; (2) The functionalized employment depart- 





1 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1916. Personnel and employ- 
ment problems. Philadelphia, 1916. 326 pp. 
2 See page 17. 
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ment; (3) Unnecessary hiring and firing of employees; (4) The 
securing, selection, and assigning of employees; and (5) The em- 
ployee at work. 

Attention to the human problems of labor has emphasized the need 
for the development of a science of employment and personnel man- 
agement; and out of this need have grown, in recent years, several 
employment managers’ associations offering an opportunity for 
personnel executives to discuss their common problems, to the end 
that some of the wastes experienced by both employers and em- 
ployees may be eliminated and the personnel function raised to 
its proper place in industrial management. The working program 
of such an organization in Boston is outlined. Its objects as set 
forth in its constitution are as follows: 

1. To discuss problems of employees; their training and efficiency. 


2. To compare experiences which shall throw light on failures and successes in 
conducting the employment department. 

3. To invite experts or other persons who have knowledge of the best methods or 
experiments for ascertaining the qualifications of employees, and providing for their 
advancement; and more particularly to study the questions connected with the most 


effective employment of young people. 


The importance of considerations affecting the interests of the 
personnel is more and more being recognized, and employing con- 
cerns are increasingly establishing functionalized employment depart- 
ments to exercise supervision over all questions touching employees, 
including the establishment of permanent relationships with the 
sources of supply, and frequent suggestions of ways of improving 
them; the careful selection of workers and the scientific fitting of 
them to their jobs; the stabilization of the working force and the 
regularization of employment; attention to the physical examination 
of new and old employees as well as questions dealing with physica! 
conditions in the plant and at the homes of the workers; the follow- 
ing up of the employee after he is at work; the increase of his efficiency 
by adequate training systems, and the supervision of the system of 
promotions; the inauguration of plans of profit sharing; and the con- 
ducting of social-service work and group activities of employecs. 
“Out of the labors of such an employment department improved 
industrial relationships should grow, to the mutual advantage o! 
employer and employee.” 

The greatest business problem to-day appears to be the human 
problem of labor and the wise handling of men, and failure to meet 
this problem results in part-time work, charactcrized as “ extrava- 
gantly wasteful,” and a high labor turnover, brought about by sea- 
sonal fluctuations, wrong selection of employees, arbitrary dismis- 
sals, unsatisfactory wages and hours of labor, failure to develop em- 
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ployees’ fitness, lack of standardization and separation of jobs, little 
or no attention to welfare considerations, and wrong personal meth- 
ods of handling employees. To avoid these errors of management a 
highly efficient employment executive is necessary. 

The functionalized employment department has been established 
upon the application of the same reasoning to finding and maintain- 
ing the labor supply that has already been applied in industry to the 
problems of building, equipment, mechanical supervision, and the 
methods by which business is dispatched. It should be in direct 
contact with the topmost management of the organization, should 
cultivate sympathetic knowledge of the opinions of workers and 
communicate these to the management, and should make a survey 
of the requirements in the factory so as to show such facts as pre- 
ferred sources of supply for new employees, education or special 
training required, any special attributes desired, initial wages paid, 
opportunities for advancement in position and possible wage in- 
creases, working conditions and working hours, and labor turnover. 
A study of this last item is particularly urged. The successful em- 
ployment department depends to a large extent on its cooperation 
with other functionalized departments of the concern. 

The question of personnel must ultimately be considered the real 
problem of management. Two establishments operating under 
identically the same conditions may achieve different results wholly 
because of difference in the quality of their personnel. The quality 
and quantity of the output of an organization are increased by in- 
creasing the quality and quantity of the output of the individual 
worker, and this may be effected by developing and prescribing tools 
with regard to their suitability for the purpose of individual accom- 
plishment and by proper handling of materials and the installation 
of methods developed under scientific management. “Scientific 
management will not have completed its mission when it has de- 
termined in each industry the best method of handling materials and 
equipment in relation to workers, but when it has determined also 
the principles which underly correct methods of handling men.”’ 

The functions of an employment manager are: 

To sustain a service department for the executives, an advisory bureau for the 
employees; to fill vacancies with the minimum loss of time and with the maximum 
satisfaction to executives; and to secure for those vacancies only those who will become 
permanent employees; to transfer those employees not needed in one department to 
fill vacancies where pressure is great; to help to maintain a contented, permanent 
working force. 

It is very important that the employment manager should exercise 
great care in the selection of employees because of the economic 
waste occasioned in the hiring and training of new workers to take the 
places of those who leave the organization on account of dissatis- 
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faction or of unsuitability for the work they are given to do. There 
are certain factors which contribute to the cost of hiring and training 
new employees: 

1. Necessary clerical work in connection with the hiring process. 

2. Instruction of new employees by foreman and assistants. 

3. Increased wear and tear of machinery and tools by new 
employees. 

4. Reduced rate of production during the early period of employ- 
ment, and increased amount of spoiled work by new employees. 

It is possible to eliminate to a large extent this economic waste: 

1. A thorough study of current employment statistics, with a careful analysis of the 
reasons for the discharge of employees, is needed in order to furnish a fact basis of loca! 
as well as general conditions on which to predicate future action. 

2. High-grade men must be placed in charge of hiring departments and must he 
given adequate authority. 

3. Proper methods must be devised for taking care of new employees, not only in 
respect to their technical training and work, but also in reference to their personal 
characteristics. 


4. Effective systems of apprenticeship for boys and girls and of specialized training 
courses for adult employees must be maintained. 
5. Well-directed efforts should be made so to regulate commercial requirements as 


to secure a fairly uniform production throughout the year. 


In order further to reduce or eliminate this economic waste, it is 
necessary to establish permanent. contact with the sources of labor 
supply; that is, employment departments must concern themselves 
not only with the laborer after he comes into the plant, but must give 
attention to the sources from which it may expect to recruit workers, 
by cooperating with the various schools and colleges and employment 
bureaus. It is also possible to organize a source of labor supply within 
the plant itself, and this is being done in some instances. It is 
important that written specifications for hiring be adopted in order 
to define and describe men and jobs and their mutual relation, thus 
bringing about a working basis of common agreement and unde T- 
standing among the directly interested personnel of the organization. 
An employee should be selected as a result of a series of examinations 
to determine his physical condition, his native intellectual ability, 
and his technical ability. 

That it is possible to determine in advance whether or not a 
student has a reasonable chance for success in any particular calling 
is maintained in an article on mental tests in vocational guidance in 
which it is shown that the psychologist can render valuable assistance 
to school authorities by the examination of individual students for 
the diagnosis of their mental equipment, and their personal abilitics 
and disabilities of mind. 

The value of physical examinations of employees is suggested as 
a means of developing individual and collective efficiency, and the 
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results achieved in this connection by one large department store are 
narrated. Another way to secure efficiency is by a policy of culti- 
yating the good will of employees through close personal relations 
and mutual understanding. Then, too, employees should be provided 
by the company with some form of definite training to fit them for 
the requirements of the particular business; such training may be 
expected to stimulate and aid efforts for the more careful analysis of 
work and employees for that work, to serve as a point of contact 
between public and cooperative interests in all grades of education, to 
reduce labor turnover, and to be a most important factor in the 
alvancement of democracy in industry. This democracy, which 
fosters a disposition to respect the opinions and human worth of other 
people, particularly those less fortunate, is considered an impertant 
factor in industrial efficiency, and it is believed that after the war in 
Europe the trend toward democracy in government and industrial 
systems will be definite and perhaps irresistible. 

It is highly important for industries to make American citizenship 
their immediate responsibility, and to eliminate citizenship tolls by 
the adoption of methods which will conserve workmen and stabilize 
the labor market. This can not be done by legislation, but must be 
accomplished by the establishment, in each industry, of an employ- 
ment department, which will know its men and place them effectively 
throughout the plant, supplementing this policy with a fair system 
of promotion and transfer based on efficiency records. The labor 
supply may be stabilized also by the extension of insurance to include 
accidents, industrial diseases, health, sickness, and service annuities. 

In connection with an adequate scheme of promotion, which is 
deemed necessary to hold employees in an organization, a plan is 
outlined which considers each man as occupying three positions, (1) 
the position he last occupied, wherein he was a teacher of others, (2) the 
position he is at present occupying, where he is actually in charge of 
the work and is also a teacher of the men next below him, and (3) the 
position he will next occupy, where he is to be a learner instructed in 
the duties of the position immediately above. 

Some consideration is given to the subject of the effect upon 
workers of motion study which also implies fatigue study, and it is 
claimed that motion study ‘‘benefits employee as it does employer, 
as it does all those actively engaged in working under or interested 
in it, in that it makes ‘to do’ mean ‘to be interested,’ and to be inter- 
ested means to be more efficient, more prosperous, and more happy.” 

One important element in industrial efficiency is the home condi- 
tions of the workers, which must be carefully considered by any 
establishment in training and educating and developing its young 
workers with a view to maintaining health and prosperity among 
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them. The fundamental factors of home influence are physical, 
mental, and moral, and it is important that industry should interes; 
itself in the maintenance of high standards along these lines if its 
employees are to render the most efficient service. 

‘‘Steady employment,” the supplement to this publication, is » 
revision of a report of an investigation originally published by tho 
Philadelphia department of public works. This report was summi- 
rized in the March issue of the Review, page 26. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1916. 


According to data compiled from various sources by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of strikes and lockouts 
during the six months January to June, 1916, inclusive, was 1,719. 
The number similarly compiled during the first six months of thie 
calendar year 1915 was 487. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
begun in each of the months of January to June, 1916, inclusive, 
together with 141 strikes and lockouts reported as having occurred 
during the period, although the month in which they began was not 
reported. The strikes and lockouts were distributed as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 
JUNE, 1916, INCLUSIVE. 



































| Month 
. , Janu- | Febru- P iT, 
Kind of dispute. ary. ary. March.; April. | May. | June. dl | Tota 
NE IR els So by Bie I 151 157 215 317 478 201 133 | 1,652 
SN acid + <wn0resc4ncBiwnssecee 8 5 8 11 15 12 Bi 67 
Beta . . 0 cccccccccccccccecccoes 159 162 223 328 | 493 213 | 141; 1,719 





The column for June includes disputes that began in that month 
only. During this month 152 other disputes were reported which 
either began in preceding months or the date of beginning was not 
given. These disputes have been placed in the columns in whic! 
they belong. More detailed accounts of the disputes reported for 
each month preceding June may be found in former numbers of tlic 
REVIEW. 

DISPUTES REPORTED DURING JUNE, 1916. 


The number of strikes during June shows a marked decrease from 
that during the preceding three months. With the exception of the 
strike of the longshoremen on the Pacific coast and the strikes of the 
bay and river steamboatmen in San Francisco Bay and vicinity and 
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on the Columbia River which lasted practically throughout. the 
month and in which upwards of 12,000 men were involved, the strikes 
were local in character and were devoid of general interest. The 
series of coal strikes which began in May, relative to the interpreta- 
tion of the eight-hour clause in the recently-made contracts, continued 
into June, but seems now to have come to an end, having generally 
been settled by the adoption of compromise measures. The other 
more important strikes have been in the iron mines on the Mesaba 
Range, Minn.; strikes of machinists in Denver, Cincinnati, Hamilton 
(Ohio), Newark, and New York City; shipbuilders in Baltimore, Md., 
and Wilmington, Del.; all workingmen in Butte, Mont.; shingle weav- 
ers in Washington; longshoremen in Boston and Buffalo; laborers 
in Boston, Providence, and Kansas City; teamsters in New York City, 
Cincinnati, and Minneapolis; and street railway men in southeastern 
Connecticut. The cloak makers’ strike in New York City continued 
throughout the month and the long-continued strike of Stetson 
hatters came to an end. 

The data in the following tables relate to 365 strikes and lockouts 
concerning which information was received by the bureau during 
the month of June. These include, in addition to the 201 strikes 
and 12 lockouts which began in June, 143 strikes and 9 lockouts 
which were reported during the month, but began as follows: 82 
strikes and 7 lockouts in May, 22 strikes and 1 lockout in April, 6 
strikes in March, 1 strike in February, and 32 strikes and 1 lockout 
the dates of commencement of which were not reported, but most of 
which probably occurred in May or June. Inasmuch as strikes 
which start toward the end of a month frequently do not come to 
the attention of the bureau until after the report for the month has 
been prepared, it is probable that corrected figures for June will 
show an increase over the number of strikes herein reported for 
that month. 

Of the disputes reported during June, 12 strikes occurred east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 58 strikes 
and 4 lockouts west of the Mississippi, and the remaining 274 strikes 
and 17 lockouts in the district north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of thé Mississippi. More than one-half of these strikes 
occurred in four States. 
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STATES IN WHICH FIVE OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED 


DURING JUNE, 1916. 


























State. Strikes. Lockout, Total. 
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NS. onda a dacinan teks edkah we ss Ee roe © ee eS ee 23 1 24 
Washington. ..... ns Art het each 5, Pate iraaliond. 5 dig el Pe ale ead athe dk ee es ape |, ae 15 
RS, teith ah § bb thse Fe, inl cn Jb ci aie Sates edwies ccnp uaa buedos 13 2 15 
EE i ie5<scavsaeee'e went te hs Se Ne Me pn ee RE: AP eee. Sp. 10 2 12 
di. al eR Se oe Senn ele oa 6 binabnaibe vipaile oil | eae 9 
a a Aare cs wi aeride nealignieianann’o-o wile bk Sam al > Se 9 
EEL RES. SEES, PE Se ee eee oe ee a ee 8 
age otk CE en ak teevescheteaabienkecunnaissienwn 6 2 4 
Ebi ACK s < 0 ds tpt ws ath adtnn nasa 2 ccksesesents sad aspnacesssq 6 1 7 
ER Set 550 Sok doth oso cteas A ccasbsuguetednceedccnecsas dha 5 2 7 
eRe Bi 66 aos ceca og hag dbwas ep ooh bea cbkEd bas RS KOERuRaseo™ __) Senne 6 
Ee ek a nuua wah 6 op cen ashen ee nnant hewesdshenenen Widied _ | eee 6 
REE Gis bins 9 0d bb sip Heh ide ninwenieceqs ds cdedaherestaspoccnncknes 5 1 6 
El dant ba ae en ones Ane acengiaeas <0 ses Rcbsbhe se oedue se eanee 5 1 6 
deh oie de vans caccakuns MhetihPutnns coven dda iag Bae andeeebhadues WP tittenibeee 5 
cael es ba uek. ab han ae eebe sc sh wcieath Aire s.ce gesenniteead  } 5 
tS ten. Son ee es Ce ew abinns du dbdinn Shrtitndesnsasewe—pan 31 2 3 

RS dels Seihd asda bnaticdiceehdbsivadel > etakabncaenes 344 21 5 








Six strikes and 1 lockout were confined to women; 7 strikes and | 
lockout included both men and women; in 19 strikes and 1 lockout 


the sex was not stated. 


The industries in which four or more strikes and lockouts were 


reported were as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTSIN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED DURING 


JUNE, 1916. 




















Industry. Strikes. |Lockouts.; Total 

Eb inaiiindicne a ineiwh asi c<tpes nada hempiaeceqenvibenratd 67 3 70 
DL aed cot iir tn da bebeninsdnhcape cece eis cokaunkhse— ti gewels 49 3 52 

EE Eas OSG ENG CARE odoin oes degen ns neh cenes Sous ess ane bmeee _ 4 eee 8 
eae. Shu cae ahh bins sna cee shan dd ines dbeveabededbbibhectings 12 2 14 
IE Bit 16a cbse sima sk a Wks 4 ud Wahine chads ~sie'nine geek dep esas ugha aie ea 15 2 lj 
I oss ok St Re, Cee a oe « digta « cab ekne aka cabeieh cada OE Sat eae 12 
NN i ol ie Sia Barat eh coated < nimin: shad ba aula mer em logit tains | eae 12 
SE teas cnet heed nae bene gas ease sce nenip wane i bite anes oe% ll 1 12 
eo cies anita kee e cmon aidad eae ae 10 | I! 
Oe bs ho cdecdkesddcoonectdbossnebbesdaes sede BP Biddsscscee 10 
Ee a eR nce uadelepas tkecihonedskbbnntanehe yanss > ED 8 
Longshoremen and freight handlers.....................--.-.-0-22--eeee- DP Rateddvies 8 
chi iccsGhekseenh desde sin tagnkuhdhye ces warneees chitin oashe she Dh. Seéannces 6 
es tied teh ee habcpb be 6c bbktucsenue des dbbanbine dtbokeas 37 eee 5 
Rs cwotinbbetegascantarebeaestetanerseranascsceseceqecssoeses B fo nsccccsee 9 
NT tale ine ods ee we Nbledin sd crah Saws daece Vccn sich eawecBabidwesssses 2 ee o 
es winiinia b itdinceeedienabisdaus ss. bddeenothab ands ane see achetaaes 9 
Las he anc bake inate segbckt de ssednkemecddodnghabbee re 4 1 o 
REE FES PITRE ANE ee RE EY 6 ESRI See are 99s, ce pce rene D hichbnawnee 4 
I lS Sard dibke ative és babes bi Sy nkbb>.ces eg eubiee ones eedila TT iddvavees +s 4 
Aiki ay wk ba cia Peed dedethareiudibnkakn snes dbadbecens 44 8 D2 

Sl tenhenkeasia nti Meet ties) ccitas oc nnendiithetdadeoduddend 344 21 











Included in the above are 30 strikes of machinists, 14 strikes and 
2 lockouts of molders, and 13 strikes of carpenters; 43 of the mining 


strikes were in coal mines. 


In 222 strikes and 17 lockouts the employees were connected with 
unions; in 9 strikes they were not so connected; in 4 strikes they 
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were not connected with unions at the time of striking, but organized 
themselves into unions during the course of the strike; in the re- 
maining 109 strikes and 4 lockouts it was not stated whether the 
strikers had union affiliations or not. 

In 289 cases the causes of the strikes and lockouts were given. 
In nearly 80 per cent of these the question of wages or hours, or both, 
was a prominent one. The principal causes are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED DURING JUNE, 1916. 


Strikes. 





t 


mh. 
ee GIO B 


For increase of wages : 116 
Because of reduction of wages 2 
For decrease of hours 24 
For increase of wages and decrease of hours 44 
General conditions 3 
Conditions and wages é 5 
Conditions and hours 1 
' Conditions, wages, and hours 4 
Recognition and closed shop 10 
Recognition and wages 6 
Recognition and hours 4 
Recognition, wages, and hours 5 
Because of discharge eal ait cll died sil ate nls 4 ol 13 
Because of employment of nonunion men : 9 
In regard to the agreement 11 
Jurisdictional 2 
Sympathy 1 
Miscellaneous 16 


_— — 
rb OW Dm te 


344 














In 138 of the strikes the number of persons involved was reported 
to be 105,236, an average of 763 per strike. In 24 strikes, in each 
of which the number involved was over 1,000, the strikers numbered 
81,600 persons, thus leaving 23,636 involved in the remaining 114 
strikes, or an average of 207 in each. In 9 lockouts the number of 
employees involved was reported to be 4,639, an average of 515 
per lockout. In 6 lockouts, in each of which the number involved 
was less than 1,000, the number was reported to be 428, or an average 
of 71 to each. 

In 212 strikes and 16 lockouts only 1 employer was concerned in 
each disturbance; in 7 strikes, 2 employers; in 8 strikes and 1 lockout, 
3 employers; in 12 strikes and 2 lockouts, more than 3; in 105 
strikes and 2 lockouts the number of employers was not stated. 

Of 71 strikes reported as ending in June, 22 were won; 12 lost; 
17 compromised. In 14 the strikers returned to work under 
promise of the employer to arbitrate the matters in dispute; in 6 
the result was not reported. The duration of 57 of these strikes was 
given as follows: One day, 6; 2 days, 4; 3 to 7 days, 20; 1 to 2 
weeks, 14; 2 weeks to 2 months, 11; over 3 months, 2. Omitting 
the last two mentioned, the duration of the remaining 55 strikes 
was 611 days, or an average of 11 days each. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from approximately 725 
retail dealers in 44 of the principal industrial cities of the United 
States show that the retail price of the principal articles of food 
taken as a whole was the same on May 15 as on April 15, 1916. 

While all meats and a number of other articles increased in price, 
the marked decline in the price of butter, an article heavily weighto« 
in the consumption of workingmen’s families, offset the lesser 
advances in other articles not so heavily weighted. 

The following table shows the relative retail prices on April 15 
and May 15, 1916, of 26 of the articles covered by the bureau's 
reports, together with the average money prices on the same dates. 
AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 0% 

APR. 15 AND MAY 15, 1916. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the ave: 
price for the year 1915.) 


























Relative price 
Average money (average price for 
price— poe year 191 
Article. Unit. iii 
Apr. 15, | May 15, | Apr. 15, | May 15, 
1916 1916 1916 1916 
— = 

GE on ck onic dnkaeetide dnaeen aobenana Pound.....-. $0. 268 $0. 276 105 108 
ne. nnattddcnimavbedbeses seevss saudeghtesal i caess . 239 .248 105 109 
ie ig ae aaa na Alle avy 6 sitdh-e e dih kre nace aeal eee as . 210 . 216 105 108 
ID ne kstnsn<hicbeddintidighioveebnetebod noi Bisvice- . 169 .174 105 103 

EE EEE ER LITE Sanat RAS . 128 . 130 105 

it bidink auth Benedasintncxdsicebsacss. —_- ee . 226 - 230 111 
i iativeceidvheaysh¢svenhonscgesess lewted CO . 234 . 290 104 6 
is didadochdavnashbhescscotencnccwds |--2-. ee . 284 . 289 110 112 
nh ebtibemdn ns cegnececes qrescseces cceslonvad . 158 . 169 107 114 
PP Ashieabhdaeschaes «chan ccesd cnscccesee | siethed ee . 237 -241 114 116 
AS oniiny! WE . 202 . 202 101 101 
la, ockaunewessduhicckncéhcecees Dozen......- . 268 .278 80 43 
ET onicccnssesvecespeageevccseseecs Pound...... -418 375 116 li 
SEE Ghd wdh ate scd a cdgdbececawbsods scscceetinn sob ere 247 -247 107 107 
TS wikia oansnheeheinn sub conewesoua ae I aicidis.4 . 090 . 090 100 100 
PE, 0 ccbababnsonscdcicccebescsecescsess -barrel bag -953 953 95 95 
ii ccnccndntiine bcempancesepecentesess =o - 031 031 99 99 
Rane dat both mibbapipends «abigis seu ame dcesiadne tte vba We. cabled - 091 091 100 in) 
E4547 6b hE tit tee addn-dee dense ssnsuinneas | ae 355 360 155 157 
ee Pound...... 048 051 138 147 
khan ns babeeenecedchedengheess<oéhateni eee irs abe . 092 093 120 121 
eda Wubee dade le <chacbidhis bhniwcécc athddhes Gvisivnt - 130 130 98 98 
i cndkenscuensd oak eWnindanene echo’ | See -127 127 101 101 
oy aid on cscndancdke dpchascconcescsaletsdd BD 200s: . 080 086 121 130 
dine ti cbamrens tease chenbesepenetcat ea skate GP.ace . 302 302 100 10) 
eats oo cise nwchbewe ccsaddesancedsboowndestéiccead do...... .551 551 100 J 
I oss ths cree Lae ee ee Lido cebiscs bcddleccncenstalsccccneuce 107 107 
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The table given below shows the average money prices and the 
relative prices of the same 26 articles on May 15 of each year from 
1912 to 1916: 

AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE PRICES OF FOOD ON MAY 15 OF 
EACH YEAR, 1912 TO 1916, 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of May in each year was of the 
average price for the year 1915.]} 








Relative price, May 15 (average 
for the year 1915= 100)— 
Article. 





1914 | 1915 912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 
| 








Sirloin steak - }$0. 2: . 255 |$0. 258 $0. 27 9: 101 | 100 108 
Round steak od a .232 | .228| .248| 88 ( 102 | 100 109 
aa . 202 . 200 a ¢ 101 100 108 
Chuck roast......- ites . 169 . 161 ‘ 105 100 108 
Plate boiling beef. . Ja: 2 oe 103} 101 107 
Pork Chops.......--22-- | . 19% - 201 224) .2001 .2 9: 110 | 103 113 
Bacon, smoked........- . 24 an ; et 2 \ 99 99 106 
Ham, smoked a a . 265 . 265 . 25% - 286 9: 2] 102 98 112 
Lard, pure. . .....-.---- |} .146] .15 15% ‘ . 166 oC 71 105! 102 114 
HEMS.. .... cece eceecoese cees| « 2d -227 o1 P 9) 103 116 
Salmon, canned. .......!- : , 101 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .... 
Butter, creamery 
0 eee al 
Milk, fresh 
Flour, wheat 














Beans, navy 
A ae bee 
Raisins, seeded ......... ae 
Sugar, granulated......)... 





,, a ee re = 


Allarticles combined. . | 107 























Comparing prices on May 15 of each year from 1912 to 1916, all 
articles, excepting potatoes, were higher on May 15, 1916, than on 
May 15, 1912. Only three articles—flour, corn meal, and prunes— 
were lower in price on May 15, 1916, than on the 15th of May of the 
previous year; three articles—rice, coffee, and tea—were the same 
in price; all other articles advanced during the year. 

In May, 1916, food prices as a whole were 11 per cent higher than 
in May, 1912, and 9 per cent higher than in May, 1915. For the 
four years prior to 1915 May prices as a whole made little change, 
differing but 2 per cent between May 15, 1912, and May 15, 1915. 





COST OF LIVING—STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


A household budget of foodstuffs and fuels in Seattle, Wash., 
increased 10 per cent in 1916 over 1914, based on prices prevailing 
in April of each year, and 6 per cent in 1915, according to a report 
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issued by the bureau of labor of that State.t. The increase in Tacoma 
in 1916 over 1914 was 10 per cent, and in 1915,6 per cent; and in 
Spokane the increase was only 1 per cent in 1916 over 1914, and 
less than 1 per cent (0.6 per cent) in 1915. The items in the budget 
included 58 different articles, which were selected after consulting 
with different families and investigating the average monthly accounts 
of numerous families. The investigation was first undertaken in 
1914, and the identical budget was used in compiling the figures for 
1915 and 1916. 

It is perhaps regrettable that no estimate is made of the cost of 
living for the State as a whole. The following table gives the actual! 
cost of the family budget used in the inquiry in the three principal 
cities, Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane, and for three other divisions 
of the State, comprising 41 cities,, excluding the cities named. [i 
shows both actual and relative costs on the base of 1914. 


ACTUAL AND RELATIVE COST OF A HOUSEHOLD BUDGET OF 58 ARTICLES IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN APRIL OF EACH YEAR, 1914-1916. 



































AMOUNT. 
t. South- North- ee 
Year. Seattle. Tacoma. | Spokane. western. western. Eastern. 
De chthad «on deenes<tnpesn sue $418. 46 $431. 57 $424. 03 $405. 93 $416. 82 $428. 94 
SM cnbcicembienhsneune 443. 72 434. 22 444.92 424. 80 418.19 442. 06 
Pant ebtctbedecs dascteensees 461. 42 437,35 463. 50 424, 89 435. 78 453.55 
RELATIVE. 
hdl wih dial abate te waibnabid ann 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 60 100. 00 100. 00 
a ae eer ae 106. 03 106. 03 100. 61 104. 65 100. 33 103. 06 
eth kat hwcdicavcatusnceda 110. 27 110. 27 101. 34 104. 68 104. 55 105. 74 




















THE LABOR CONTRACT AS PROPERTY. 


A court decision of special interest to labor is that of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, holding that the provision of the law declar- 
ing that the right to make contracts for labor is not property was a 
violation of the provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The law in question is chapter 778 of the Acts of 1914 of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, which declared the legality of agreements or 
associations of workingmen for the Letterment of conditions, and 
forbade the issue of injunctions in cases of labor disputes unless to 
prevent irreparable injury to property or a property right of the 
applicant, for which no adequate remedy at law exists. Section 2 
provided that in construing the act the right to enter or change the 
relation of employer and employee or to do work and labor as an 





1State of Washington. Comparative statistics on foodstuffs and fuel for three years as shown in a budget 
of the annual cost of living of a family of five persons, based on prices prevailing in April of each year. 
April, 1916. Compiled by the State Bureau of Labor. Olympia. [1916. 3 pp.] 
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employee should be held to be a personal and not a property right, 
and that no injunction should issue in cases involving the breach of 
a contract of employment where no irreparable damage to property 
was about to be committed, the parties being left to their remedy at 
law. The third section forbade the indictment or prosecution of any 
person for entering into any agreement or combination for the better- 
ment of employment conditions, or for doing any act in pursuance of 
such agreement, unless the act was in itself unlawful. 

The constitutionality of this act was challenged in a case (Bogni v. 
Perotti, 112 N. E., 853) decided by the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts on May 20, 1916, in which the plaintiff and his associates, mem- 
bers of a labor organization, sought an injunction to prevent the 
defendant and his associates, members of a rival labor association, 
from interfering unlawfully with the employment of the former. 
Facts appeared that would, under the practice in the State, warrant 
the issue of an injunction, but the defendants set up the statute above 
described as a bar to the issue of any injunction in the circumstances 
of such a dispute. The court, in holding that the provision of the 
law declaring that the right to make contracts for labor is not prop- 
erty, was a violation of the provisions of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, quoted decisions of its own, of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont, and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to the effect that the right of personal liberty and the right of 
property guaranteed by the Constitution include the right to make 
contracts for the purchase and sale of labor; and that the right to 
exchange labor and services for money is one of the chief rights of 
personal liberty and private property. 

It was further held that the act would deprive workmen seeking 
the protection of the law, as were the plaintiffs in the present case, of 
an equal status with other suitors whose property was of a different 
nature. “That a man can not resort to equity respecting his prop- 
erty right to work in the ordinary case, simply because he is a laboring 
man, and that he can not have the benefit of an injunction when such 
remedies are open freely to owners of other kinds of property, needs 
scarcely more than a statement to demonstrate that such a man is 
not guarded in his property rights under the law to the same extent 
as others.” 

The legality of the association of workingmen for the purposes 
mentioned in the statute was recognized, the law adding nothing to 
the doctrine already established by numerous decisions of the State 
courts. It was also pointed out that ‘It is an elementary principle 
of equity that an injunction néver is issued except to prevent irre- 
parable injury;” adding that “If the statute means anything more 
than this, there would be other difficulties about its construction that 
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need not now be elaborated.’”’ For the defects of the second sec tion, 
therefore, the statute as a whole was held to be unconstitutional. 
Special interest attaches to this decision for the reason that tle 
statute in question is of a form whose adoption has been widely urged 
by organized labor, the declaration that ‘‘The labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce,” being contained in ay 
act of Congress (ch. 323, Acts of 1914); while other provisions of 
the same act of Congress and certain provisions of chapter 233, Acis 
of 1913, of the Legislature of Kansas, resemble other portions of tlio 
Massachusetts statute. Similar enactments are being urged in other 
States. Granting, as has been said, that a workingman’s “value in 
the economic world depends upon labor power or power to produce,’ 
it is evident that the mode of its classification and protection is of the 
first importance, and this finding of constitutional rather than of 
statutory control, citing as it does the highest court of the land as 
authority, gives to this Massachusetts decision an unusual significance. 





LABOR LEGISLATION OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 1916. 


At its session of the current year the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts continued its policy of perfecting and extending the 
laws affecting the conditions of employment in the State. Man y of 
the enactments were of minor significance, effecting slight changes in 
the existing laws. 

Of importance in connection with the law providing for compensa- 
tion of injured workmen was the reduction of the waiting time for ‘| 
commencement of compensation payments from 2 weeks to 10 days. 
Another act declared the equality in all respects of all mutual liability 
companies authorized to do business in the State with the Massachiu- 
setts Employees Insurance Association, which was created by a special 
provision of law for the purpose of writing compensation insurance. 

The compensation law of this State is administered by an industrial 
accident board of five members; there is also in the State a body of a 
like number of persons known as the State board of labor and indus- 
tries, whose duty it is to appoint the commissioner of labor, to in- 
vestigate industrial conditions within the State with a view to 
industrial development and the improvement of industrial condi- 
tions, to enforce labor laws, etc. By an act of 1913 these bodies, 
sitting jointly, were directed to investigate employments and places 
of employment within the State and decide upon and prescribe 
. reasonable means and requirements for the prevention of accidents 
and industrial diseases. In a message of April 21 of the current year 
the governor of the State, among other matters, called attention to 
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this act, saying that ‘‘The operations of this joint board have not 
proved effective in any material degree.” The reasons for this failure 
are briefly considered, and a recommendation made that the powers 
and duties of the joint board be transferred to the industrial accident 
board, which should be authorized to appoint a special deputy for the 
specific ends contemplated by the act. An act was passed subsequent 
to this recommendation, but instead of conferring the powers of the 
joint board upon the industrial accident board they were transferred 
to the State board of labor and industries, thus taking out of the hands 
of the board which administers compensation for accidents the power 
of determining and prescribing safety provisions—a movement in the 
opposite direction from that taken by the considerable number of 
States which have regarded it as desirable that accident compensa- 
tion and accident prevention should be closely correlated. 

New legislation is contemplated in resolves directing the State board 
of labor and industries to investigate the hours and conditions of labor 
in hotels and restaurants, having in view the desirability of a law pro- 
viding one day’s rest in seven; directing the board of education to 
investigate the subject of giving special training to injured persons 
for the purpose of reestablishing or increasing their ability to earn a 
livelihood; and providing for the appointment of a special recess com- 
mission on social insurance,’ which is to give special attention to the 
effect of sickness, unemployment, and old age in the State, and recom- 
mend such legislation as might seem practical and expedient to secure 
relief from the burdens produced by these causes. An additional duty 
was assigned to this commission by a subsequent resolve—that of 
studying and investigating the subject of reasonable restrictions in 
the hours of labor in industries operated continuously for 24 hours, 
with recommendations for legislation. 





“INDUSTRIAL NECESSITY” FOR POLITICAL CONTROL: AN 
INCIDENT OF THE COLORADO MINERS’ STRIKE. 


A recent decision of the supreme court of Colorado settled a num- 
ber of election contests growing out of the general election in Huerfano 
County of that State, November, 1914. The offices of sheriff, county 
clerk and recorder, county commissioner, and city assessor were 
involved, and as the facts were identical in these cases they were con- 
solidated and decided with a single hearing. The decision of the 
county court had been adverse to the contestants, and the matter 
was brought to the supreme court on writ of error. E. L. Neelley 





1The commission consists of Senators Farnsworth and McLane, Representatives Bowser, Catheron, 
Medill, and Morris, and three persons appointed by the governor, Mr. J. P. Meade, Miss Edna Spencer, and 
Wendell P. Thoré. 
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kept within the private offices and buildings of these companies, and 
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was the plaintiff against J. D. Farr, holding the office of sheriff, and 
the facts which developed in this particular contest are sufficient for 
consideration as representative of the whole group. The following is 
a summary of the findings of the court and of the evidence on which 
such findings were based: 

Farr had been sheriff for a number of years, and it was charge 
that by combining with the other officers of the county and certain 
corporations engaged in coal mining therein he had been able to con- 
trol and did control the government of the county and the processes 
of election so as to corrupt the ballot and thwart the will of the 
qualified electors. For a considerable time prior to the election in 
1914 a strike of the coal miners of the locality had been in existence, 
with rioting and violence, succeeded by the occupation of the terri- 
tory by Federal troops. Not long before the election voting pre- 
cincts were created, the boundaries of which were identical or prac- 
tically identical with the boundaries of what were known as ‘‘close«| 
camps,” which were areas owned and controlled entirely by various 
mining corporations, from which it was testified all persons were 
excluded unless by permission of the officials of the mining com- 
panies. In other cases the voting precincts were so arranged as io 
make it necessary for qualified voters to go a great distance (18 to 20) 
miles) to cast their votes. Intimidation and the illegal voting of 
unqualified persons were also charged. In the precincts at the 
closed camps the apparent majority of Farr was 631, while in the 
entire county he had a plurality of 329 votes. Excluding the closed 
precincts Neelley had a majority of 302 votes. The situation as to 
the other contestants was identical except for the number of votes 
in different cases. 

It was in evidence that the political party in power was employed 
by the mining companies, of which the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and 
the Victor Fuel Co. were the principal ones, to maintain a control 
over local affairs such as the companies conceived to be favorable to 
their interests. The issue before the people at the time of the elec- 
tion was said to be a single one—the strike, and the candidates of tlic 
dominant party ran on what was called a ‘‘law and order” platform, 
which was generally understood to mean opposition to the strikers. 
In the effort to secure the election of ‘‘law and order” nominees tlic 
precincts were made coterminous with the closed camps as above 
indicated, these being in some cases protected by fences and in all 
cases by armed guards. It followed, almost without exception, that 
the only residents of these precincts were the employees of the coal 
companies, and that the judges, clerks, and officers of election were 
also their employees. ‘‘The polling places were upon the grounds 
and in the buildings of these companies; the registration lists were 
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kept within the private offices and buildings of these companies, and 
used and treated as their private property.’’ Not only were organ- 
izers and ‘‘agitators’” excluded from these camps but merchants, 
delivery men, and even friends and acquaintances were either abso- 
lutely debarred or required to get permits either from the mine offi- 
cials or from Farr, the sheriff. Political meetings were made impos- 
sible, and the examination of registration lists was either prevented 
or so nearly so that no effective inspection was made. ‘‘Thus were 
the public election districts and the public election machinery turned 
over to the absolute domination and imperial control of private coal 
corporations and used by them as absolutely and privately as were 
their mines to and for their own private purposes, and upon which 
public territory no man might enter for either public or private pur- 
poses, except with the express permission of these private corpora- 
tions.” 

A considerable amount of other evidence was cited and the conclu- 
sions reached were said by the court to be ‘‘based upon admitted or 
substantially undisputed testimony.’ The testimony as to coercion 
and intimidation was not discussed, the court saying that it was 
voluminous, and that there was dispute concerning it. One point 
dwelt upon was the furnishing of an identifying card by means of 
which illiterate voters were enabled to vote as the companies de- 
sired, the court saying that the result ‘‘was not an expression of 
opinion or judgment, not an intelligent exercise of suffrage, but 
plainly a dictated coal company vote. * * * No more fraudu- 
lent and infamous prostitution of the ballot is conceivable.”’ 

The defense contended that the closed precincts were an ‘‘indus- 
trial necessity,’’ so that the conduct of the coal companies during 
the campaign was justified. As to this the court said that however 
justifiable the control of private property might be in its private 
operation, there was no justification when the territory was dedicated 
to a public use. ‘‘The plain purpose of the formation of the new 
precincts was that the coal companies might have opportunity to 
control and conduct the elections therein, just as such elections were 
conducted.”’ 

The findings of fraud and illegal practices were such that a majority 
of the court held that the vote of the closed precincts should be 
thrown entirely out of the count, and the election decided by the 
results in the other precincts of the county. From this it followed 
that the contestants were ordered installed in the respective offices 
upon qualification as required by law. Four judges concurred in 
this conclusion, one had not heard the oral argument and took no 
part in the decision, and two dissented. 
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CHILD LABOR IN MARYLAND, 1915. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Report‘ of the Bureau of Statistics anc 
Information of Maryland just issued is almost wholly devoted to ay 
account of the extent of child labor in Maryland and the administratio,, 
of the laws designed to protect it. Only asmall part of the bureau’; 
duties are devoted to factory inspection in general, as the protectiy. 
labor code of Maryland is very largely a child-labor code. The report 
under review is made up of a series of somewhat disconnected parts, 
The nature of its scope may be inferred from its contents: General sum- 
mary and introduction; retrospect of three years’ work; the bureau's 
stewardship during 1915; contribution of the children of Baltimore 
to the world’s work of 1915; why children seek new jobs; report of 
city medical examiners; newsboys and other street traders; stage 
children; control of children in western Maryland; issuance of em- 
ployment certificates in the counties other than in western Maryland: 
the bureau inspection during 1915; child-labor inspection on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland; factory inspection in Baltimore City; 
strikes; efforts to establish a labor exchange; and financial statement. 

Maryland has over 155,000 children between the ages of 10 and 
16 years, 18 per cent of whom are gainfully employed. Under the 
law the State has exercised supervision over the working environ- 
ment of 10 out of every 18 at work. The welfare of the others 
engaged mainly in agriculture, animal husbandry and domestic servy- 
ice, is intrusted to parental feeling and public sentiment, declares the 
bureau. 

The administration of the child-labor law of Maryland cost that 
State $17,618 during 1915, $11,965 of which was expended for salaries. 
This does not include the printing of the annual report which cost 
approximately $1,300. According to the repert— 

For three and a half years Maryland has had, barring exceptions, a good child-labor 
law. Save for these exceptions the law is the State’s bill of rights for the child, fully 
protecting his claim to exemption from service in the ranks of wage earners, and his 
title to schooling up to 14 years of age and through the fifth grade. The law raises 
into plain view Maryland’s ideal of social responsibility for the child, but the ex- 
emptions mark with equal clearness the extent to which the State has fallen below 
its own ideals. 


The arguments generally advanced in support of these exemptions 
are, according to the report, that the earnings of child wage earners 
contributed to the family are necessary for the needs of the family; 
that wage earning has educational value; and that the industry 
needs the child’s recreation and play hours. 

By inference the report answers the argument of the educational 
value of work by pointing out the defective schooling of many of 





1 Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Information of Maryland, 1915. Lalti- 
more, 1916. 235 pp. 
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Maryland’s working children under 14 years of age. ‘There are 
concrete evidences that, aided by the vacation permits, some parents 
are robbing their children of all schooling. * * * More im- 
portant than the child’s right to an education,” the report declares, 
further, “is his claim upon the State for protection against injury to 
his health, whether in school, at home, at work, or at play.” 

In this connection there is emphasized the need of extending the 
list of so-called hazardous employments in which children have been 
employed under the Maryland law. Thus, children working in the 
clothing industry rank third in number employed. This industry, 
nevertheless, accounts for nearly 50 per cent of minor injuries to 
children, although employing less than a fifth of all children in 
industry. During the year ending November 1, 1915, the State 
industrial accident commission passed upon 22 cases of claims for 
injuries to children under 16 years of age. 

In some cases these injuries were so serious as to result in amputations. The in- 
dustries which employ four-fifths of the children report about one-half of the serious 
accidents. The fact that a number of injuries were sustained while the boys were 
working strictly in accordance with the terms of the permit is a final and compelling 
proof of the need of carefully scrutinizing the working environment of Marylarnd’s 
bread-winning children and making a discriminating classification of occupations on 
the basis of the physical demands which they make, in order to insure to the children 
full protection from the hazards of industry during the State’s period of guardianship. 

The problem of child labor in Maryland being very largely asso- 
ciated with the city of Baltimore, the bureau gives figures that 
throw light on the extent of child labor in that city. During the 
year the bureau considered 15,907 applications for permits to work, 
or approximately an average of 52 for every working day. Out of 
this mass of applications 2,248 permits for street trade were issued, 
the largest number in any single trade. Permits were refused to 1,159 
applicants, 382 permits were temporarily withheld, and 746 failed to 
follow up their applications. In the progress of issuing these permits 
certain facts were learned concerning the child wage earners of Bal- 
timore. Data concerning 7,141 individuals to whom were granted 
original general and vacation permits, and street trade and stage 
permits, showed that 5,102, or 71 per cent were born in Baltimore, 
while the next largest proportion, 907, or 13 per cent, were foreign 
born. Excluding those granted stage permits (53 in number), 51 
per cent were American white, 17 per cent Hebrew, while no other 
nationality numbered as much as one-half of those of Hebrew par- 
entage. 

It appears, the report continues, that there is evidence some progress 
has been made in efforts to impress upon the public the inadvisability 
of allowing young children to become wage earners. Thus the num- 
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ber of general permits granted in 1913 declined from 6,571 to 3,252 
during 1915, while vacation permits declined from 2,546 to 1,588. 

The report also notes gratifying results in the matter of the in- 
creased educational qualifications of child wage earners entering 
industry. Recently employment certificates have been refused to 
those who have not completed the fifth grade. In 1913 only 42 per 
cent of the children entering industry and engaging in street trade 
had finished grades above the fifth; in 1914, this group represented 
55 per cent of the total, and in 1915, 61 percent. The low percentages 
noted are undoubtedly due to the fact that children 10 years of age 
may engage in selling newspapers, and, of course, have not completed 
the fifth grade. ‘‘Jobs are always to be had,” the report comments, 
further, ‘“‘and serve to draw the children away from school. It re- 
mains, therefore, for the schools to offer advantages which will offset 
the lure of industry.”’ 

The bureau points out of what this lure of industry consists. 
The largest group go to work as the result of financial need. Tho 
second largest group go to work, inspired by real ambition to learn 
a trade or to secure business training, but a large number, it is stated, 
look merely for a means of escaping irksome school duties, or mercly 
follow blindly the example of other schoolmates. 

Referring to the fact that children enter industry by reason of the 
financial needs of their families, the report remarks that, if the 15,000 
child wage earners were to be withdrawn from industry, it is not unrea- 
sonable to believe that a slight increase in the wages of their elders 
would result, more than offsetting the small earnings of the children. 

It may be stated, as a fairly well-known fact, that there is a great 
deal of shifting from job to job on the part of child wage earners. 
The cause of this was sought by the bureau. An examination of the 
reasons for leaving former jobs, as given by 3,854 children to whom 
permits were issued, showed the following: Services no longer needed 
(31.1 per cent of all instances); low wages (16.7 per cent); excessive 
physical demands in the industry (16.7 per cent); dislike of the work 
or place (9.8 per cent); other reasons or reasons not reported (25.7 
per cent). 

Commenting on the fact that approximately one-third left the 
industry because of not being needed, the bureau remarks: 

The seriousness of this situation as reflecting the irregularity of employment is 
manifest when it is understood that all of these children were working on general 


employment certificates. In other words, they had entered industry permanently 
and were in the market for steady jobs. 


Those industries in which this irregularity of employment effected 
the greatest number were found to be, in order, as follows: Canning; 
bottle stopper; artificial flower; straw hat; confectionery; mercantile; 
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copper, tin, and sheet iron; printing; glass; paper box. Those employ- 
ments which it was claimed had forced out children because of the ex- 
cessive physical demand were, in order, as follows: Wooden box; glass; 
confectionery; straw hat; copper, tin, and sheet iron; office; clothing: 
textile; mercantile; telegraph and telephone. 

Undersize and underweight were the chief factors in excluding boys 
from industry, according to the report of the medical examiner who 
passed upon the applications of 5,863. Of all specific defects causing 
a refusal of permit, the most important was that of carious teeth; 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids were the next most frequent imperfec- 
tion. The female medical inspector, who made 4,463 examinations, 
reported that eye diseases and defects of vision ranked first in number, 
causing a refusal of permit. Diseased tonsils and adenoids ranked 
next in number. | 

Of the occupations which child wage earners enter, one of the most 
common, probably, is newspaper selling; but the report also finds 
this to be the trade most productive of truancy from school and of 
juvenile delinquency. Twelve and one-half per cent of Baltimore 
newsboys are to be found on the docket of the juvenile court; 95 per 
cent of the school children admitted to the parental school for repeated 
truancy have been newsboys or street traders; and 43 per cent of the 
children at the Maryland Industrial School (a reform school) have 
been engaged in some street trade. 

The average weekly income of 1,342 newsboys in Baltimore 
reporting was $1.35 per week, the highest being $1.80 and the 
minimum $1.15. 

The number of children granted certificates in Baltimore for 
employment on the stage, although not large in comparison with the 
total number in industry, increased during 1915. There were 76 
applications for permits for stage work, 70 of which were granted 
and 6 refused, against 44 in 1914, 37 granted and 7 refused. The 76 
applications in 1915 were for 28 different shows. The age of appli- 
cants ranged from 3 to 15 years, the largest single proportion, or 20 
per cent, being 10 years of age. 

Turning to the employment of children in parts of the State other 
than Baltimore, it is noted that the difficulty of inspection is some- 
what greater by reason of the extent of territory to be covered and 
the seasonal character of the canning industry in which is employed 
the largest proportion of child wage earners outside of the city of Bal- 
timore. 

What may be termed the second half of the report under review is 
devoted to the inspection work of the bureau. For the work of the 
bureau is twofold, first, oversight of the admission of children into 
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industry through the issuance of permits after examination of tho 
child’s physical, educational, and age qualifications, and second, the 
following up of the child by frequent inspection after his admission 
into the ranks of industry. 

The staff of eight members had subject to its supervision during 
1915, 15,194 children; in 1914, 16,147; and in 1913, 10,914. These 
are the children in the State at the end of each year since December |, 
1912, who have been licensed to work. 

Even after a license to work has been issued, inspection of the work 
of the children continues. The total number reported throuch 
inspection in 1915 was 7,350; 2,000 by the inspector assigned to the 
Eastern Shore; 1,000 by the mspector in the clothing and tobacco 
industries; 350 by the inspector in western Maryland; and 4,000 by 
the inspectors in Baltimore (including some canning districts outside 
of the city). Of the 4,000 last named, about 3,000 worked in the city. 
Since there are 6,000 licensed child workers in Baltimore alone, there- 
fore, as only 3,000 were reported by inspection, the work of the four 
imspectors in this district in 1915 fell 50 per cent short of their task. 

During the year the bureau found 1,463 violations of the child- 
labor law, of which 905 were found in Baltimore City and 558 in the 
counties. The most common violation was that of employing a child 
without a permit (1,063 instances, or 73 per cent, of the total reported). 
The next largest proportion of violations consisted in returning thc 
permit to the child instead of to the bureau (290 instances, or 2 pir 
cent). All of these latter mstances were found in Baltimore City, as 
were also the largest proportion (62 per cent) of all violations. Sey- 
enty-one cases were noted of employment below the legal age, of which 
41, or 58 per cent, were found in the counties outside of Baltimore. 

Instances are cited to show the cunning attempts on the part o! 
parents to falsify birth certificates. 

As to the administration of the law, the report emphasizes repeatedly 
the difficulty of proper enforcement because of political interfer- 
ence in the appointment of the staff, resulting in lack of technical 
qualifications and indifference to the duties imposed by the law; dif- 
ficulty in securing competent proof of age by reason of obstacles pre- 
sented by foreign applicants for permits, “by the passive attitude 
of the public, the puzzled reluctance of parents, the impatient opposi- 
tion of employers, and by the active and insidious political influence 
which manifested itself at every turn,”’ and finally the difficulties 
imposed by the existence of numerous exceptions in the existing law. 
The inspectors themselves should not be held entirely to blame for 
this; the report notes, but rather the spoils system as a whole of which 
they are merely a part. And on thewhole matter of political meddling 
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in the inspection department, the bureau quotes from its report of 
1914, as follows: 

Unprotected by civil service or any other system that insures not only tenure of 
office, but moral support in the discharge ot duties, the administration of the law is 
constantly exposed to quiet but positive political pressure, often quite indirect. 
* * * The public attitude toward the law is largely passive, and such active inter- 
est as exists takes the form either of seeking jobs or of securing exemption both in the 
issuance of employment certificates and in the administration of other provisions of the 
law. The ordinary citizen does not so much expect his representative or any other 
public official to discharge specific duties, as he expects to secure through him favors 
and exemptions; the denial of these, whether direct or through another official whose 
aid has been enlisted, results, and more often threatens to result, in attacks on those 
sections of the law which afford the child legal protection. * * * A superficial 
consideration of the obstacles in the way of protecting children in industry leads 
generally “to the greed and ignorance of employers and parents.’’ These, however, 
are insignificant compared with interference of politically minded persons who seek 
on every hand to nullify the intent of the law. 

A new child-labor law went into effect in Maryland on June 1, 1916, 
after the publication of the bureau’s report. This law very largely 
rewrites the former one, making some changes also in the method of 
administration, particularly in the issuance of employment certifi- 
cates. The bureau of statistics and information is converted into ¢ 
board of labor and statistics, at the head of which are a chairman and 
two advisory commissioners. The new law embodies a principle of 
child-labor legislation long contended for by advocates of child-labor 
reform, by prescribing a flat minimum age of employment in all 
manufacturing, mercantile, and mechanical industries, excepting only 
canneries and newspaper selling. In the two last-named industries 
the minimum age is 12 years. The law limits the working hours of all 
children under 16 to 8 a day (between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m.) and to 48 
hours a week. Children under 16 are withdrawn from the stage, 
theaters, moving-picture establishments, tobacco factories, and from 
the operation of cross-cut saws, slashers, or any power machinery. 
The striking out of the exemptions as to the above-mentioned indus- 
tries may be expected to remedy some of the bad conditions spoken of 
in the report. 





MINER’S NYSTAGMUS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Miner’s nystagmus as an occupational disease has received but 
scant attention in this country. In fact, no thorough investigation 
to disclose its prevalence has been made, so that, although it is known 
to exist, no definite information is available as to the extent to which 
the industry is affected by this disease. In a bulletin recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of Mines this subject is treated 
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from the standpoint of European experience, particularly that of 
England and Germany, where nystagmus appears to be so common 
as to merit recognition among occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation is paid.! 

Two views are advanced as to the cause of miner’s nystagmus. 
“‘One attributes it to eyestrain due to working in a badly lighted space 
with black light-absorbing surfaces; the other to strain of the extrin- 
sic muscles of the eye, especially of the elevator muscles, due to tho 
position of the miner when at work at the coal face or when examin- 
ing the roof of the workings to detect gas or threatening falls.’ The 
symptoms are described as follows: 

There are usually objects dancing before the eye. There is oscillation of the 
eyeball, headache is often present, and giddiness sometimes causes the miner to 
stumble. The movements of the eyeballs are rotary and to and fro, rarely vertical; 
the rapidity of the motion may be great. Tremors of the muscles of the head and 
face are often associated with the trouble.’ 

There are two distinct varieties of the disease. In the first the symptoms are abseut 
or latent, and the man, suffering no disability, is unaware that he has nystagmus; 
in the second the disease is manifest and the man is more or less incapacitated, an 
aware that his eyes are affected .# 

Among the English authorities quoted the consensus of opinion 
appears to be that eyestrain due to deficient light is the chief cause 
of this disease, and the observation is made by one writer that nystag- 
mus was first described at the time when the-Davy iamp was _ intro- 
duced, and that since the enforcement by law of the use of safety 
lamps the frequency of nystagmus has shown a marked increase. 
Furthermore, it is pointed out that nystagmus does not occur in 
metalliferous mines and rarely in coal mines where candles are used. 
As shown by English experience, the malady as a rule does not 
affect workers under 30 years of age and rarely until after 10 years of 
work. Recovery may be expected, on cessation from pit work, in 
three to twelve months time, although work not involving this peculiar 
eyestrain may be undertaken long before the expiration of this time. 

It is possible to prevent miner’s nystagmus. In the opinion of 
two English authors‘ quoted in the report under review, prevention 
resolves itself into periodical medical examination of all underground 
workers for the presence of refraction errors, for any signs of incipicnt 
nystagmus, and for physical or nervous debility. They emphasize 
the importance of adequate light, and express the opinion that if 
electric lights were installed in all working places in collieries, or if 





1 Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines Bulletin 93, Miners’ nystagmus, by Frederick L. Hoffman. 
Washington, 1916. 67 pp. 

2 Barnett, H. N., Accidental injuries to workmen. London, 1909. 

3 Llewellyn, T. L., A lecture on miners’ nystagmus: British Medical Journal, June 28, 1913, p. 1359. 

4 Browne, F. J., and Mackenzie, J. R., The etiology and treatment of miner’s nystagmus: British Medical 
Journal, Oct. 5, 1912, pp. 837, 840. 
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electric lamps capable of giving light for at least eight hours were 
supplied to all underground workers miner’s nystagmus would soon 
be unknown, and serious accidents to workmen, and consequent loss 
to the employer, would much more rarely occur. ‘‘They overlooked 
the fact that electric light can not be used in gaseous mines for the 
essential purpose of determining the presence of fire damp.” The 
only curative treatment prescribed by these authors is rest, the use of 
strychnine, and the correction of refraction errors. ‘However, the 
correction of refraction errors would require suitable glasses, which, 
of course, could not be worn underground.” Their conclusions are 
thus briefly stated: 

1. There are certain important contributory factors in the production of miners’ 
nystagmus, such as inadequate light, refractive errors, and muscular strain. 

2. Nystagmus is a menace to the miner working underground, as it may prevent 
the early detection of flaws in the roof, and falls may result. An illustration of the 
gravity of this danger is the fact that one of our cases was a colliery examiner. 

3. We are convinced that the preventive and remedial measures suggested would, 
if carried out thoroughly, soon make miners’ nystagmus a very rare complaint and 
greatly facilitate the detection of the small blue cap which indicates the presence of 
fire damp. 

In a lecture on miner’s nystagmus by Dr. T. L. Llewellyn,’ pub- 
lished in the British Medical Journal of June 28, 1913, the author 
presents an analysis of 600 manifest cases, found in 750 cases ex- 
amined, in which he shows that movements of objects was the most 
frequent symptom indicated (94.3 per cent); that headache came 
second in order of frequency (84.5 per cent); and giddiness third 
(81.6 per cent); that the mean age of miners affected was 39.84 years, 
and the mean number of years of underground life was 25.58 years. 
Of 685 cases reporting as to occupation, 81.3 per cent were employed 
at the face of the coal and of 580 cases holing and undercutting 
accounted for 60 per cent. Seven hundred and forty-one of the men 
examined had used safety lamps, while only 9 had used candles; and 
the highest number of cases per 1,000 men employed occurred where 
the average candle power of the lamps was lowest. The author dis- 
cusses the differential factors of illumination at the coal face, which 
in the main consists of the candlepower of the source of light used, 
the distance at which this light has to be placed from the coal face, 
the character of the surroundings, and the composition of the air at 
the coal face. The preventive measures suggested are as follows: 

It is in the first place necessary to improve the miner’s lamp, and the mining 
engineer must no longer be content with an average illumination of one-fiftieth of 


a foot candle at the coal face. The introduction of electric lamps into general use is 
probable, as it seems unlikely sufficient light can be obtained in any other way. The 





1 Llewellyn, T. L. Tyndall research student of the Royal Society. A ijecture on miners’ nystagnus, 
delivered at the Mining Machinery Exhibition, London, May 31, 1913. : 
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elimination of unfit workmen by medical examination before employment wo\:|4 
also be of the greatest service. Efficient ventilation and any hygienic measures (jj 
also help. 

A full discussion of the compensation paid to workmen for nystav- 
mus is contained in the first report of the Departmental Committ, 
on Compensation for Industrial Diseases.'. In that investigation j, 
was emphasized that the burden of proof should rest on the employer. 
Upon the basis of the data procured the committee recommend «| 
that miners’ nystagmus be added to the schedule of compensable 
diseases. As to malingering, the author of the bulletin under reyiow 
says: 

A review of the literature on malingering fails to sustain the conclusion that {}\. 


tendency to obtain compensation by fraud on account of impairment due to nystagmus 
is at all common. 

The following table exhibits the cases of nystagmus among miners 
in the United Kingdom who received compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act during the five years ending with 1912: 
CASES OF MINER’S NYSTAGMUS COMPENSATED FOR UNDER THE WORKMEN'S (0). 

PENSATION ACT, UNITED KINGDOM, 1908-1912, 
[The number of coal miners has been derived from the annual reports of the chief inspector of mines and 


uarries, and the number of new cases and new and old cases combined from the annual statistics of 
operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Act.] 
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The above table emphasizes the importance of miner’s nystagmus 
as an occupational disease. This aspect of the problem is briefly re- 
emphasized in the following introductory remarks to an extended 
address on miner’s nystagmus in a course of lectures delivered before 
the Royal College of Physicians of London by Shufflebotham.? 


Miners’ nystagmus must be regarded as the commonest of all occupational diseases. 
This may be due to the fact that the mining industry is, after agriculture, the largest 
industry in the country. In my opinion the number of cases of miner’s nystagmus 
far exceeds the numbers which would be given in compensation statistics which 


1 Report of the Departmental Committee on Compensation for Industrial Diseases. London, 190, ))p- 
21, 22, 159-161, 402, 403. 

2Shufflebotham, Frank. The hygienic aspects of the coal-mining industry in the United Kingdom. 
British Medical Journal, March 21, 1914, p. 648. 
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take account only of cases in which undoubted incapacity for work has been produced, 
and not of the much larger numbers of early cases in which the patients are able to 
continue in their employment. 


The subject of miner’s nystagmus is referred to for the first time 
at some length in the Home Office report on the statistics of com- 
pensation for the year 1912.1 After declaring that the “figures for 
nystagmus are remarkable,’ and reviewing the record of new and 
“eontinued’’ cases as shown in the table, the report continues: 

* * * a comparison of 1912 with 1909 shows that the number of new cases arising 
annually has more than doubled. The 1912 figures, however, show that the growth 
in the number of new cases has stopped for the present. What is perhaps more im- 
portant is that the figures of ‘‘continued cases” show that the proportion of long- 
continued disablement cases is very high; the number of cases continued from 1911 
to 1912 greatly exceeds the number of new cases that arose in 1911. It is evident that 
the adoption of means to prevent the occurrence of this disease, which the most 
recent investigations attribute to insufficiency of the light by which miners do their 
work, is becoming a matter of importance to the employer. 


The report states that during 1913 there was a further increase in 
the number of new cases of nystaginus. 

In commenting on the table given above the author of the bulletin 
under review says: 

It is regrettable that the statistics for nystagmus should not be given in sufficient 
detail as regards the total and average amounts paid in compensation and the average 
duration of the illness. As the large majority of cases of compensation on account 
of industrial diseases in the mining industry of Great Britain were for nystagmus, it 
would seem reasonably safe to apply the figure thus obtained to the cases compensated 
for during the year 1912. The average amount paid in compensation on account 
of nonfatal cases of industrial disease in the mining industry was £14.42 ($70.22). If 
this amount is applied to the 3,195 cases compensated during the year, the approximate 


total cost of workmen’s compensation on account of nystagmus in the United King- 
dom for the year 1912 was $224,353. 


The economic importance of nystagmus as shown by German data 
is set forth in a summary statement derived form the statistical reports 
of the Bochum Miners’ Union exhibiting the proportion of compen- 
sated nystagmus cases in the invalidity cases due to ali causes, by 
divisional periods of life. This shows that of all the invalidity cases 
on account of which compensation was paid, 1908 to 1912, 18.2 per 
cent were the result of nystagmus, and that the disease is an affection 
of coal miners at the age of 31 to 50 years, when 19.5 per cent to 30.3 
per cent of all invalidity requiring compensation is due to this single 
and well-defined specific cause of disablement. As to relative fre- 
quency, the number of cases of nystagmus per 1,000 members to 
which the sick fund of the Bochum Miners’ Union was applied during 
the period 1905 to 1909 was 3.29, while during the period 1910 to 





‘ Statistics of compensation and of proceedings under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, and the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during the year 1912. London, 1913, p. 9. 
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1913 the rate was 3.25. In the same union the invalidity rate on 
account of miners’ nystagmus was 1.75 per 1,000 during the first five 
years and 1.70 per 1,000 during the last four years. Out of a total 
of 5,113 cases of nystagmus to which the invalidity insurance fund 
was applied during 1905-1913, 695, or 13.6 per cent, were compli- 
cated by other causes or diseases. Of this latter number, 330, or 
47.5 per cent, were diseases of the eyeball or of the conjunctive tissue 
membrane and the eyelids. The following table shows the number 
of cases of miners’ nystagmus to which the invalidity insurance fund 
was applied: 


NUMBER OF CASES OF MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS TO WHICH INVALIDITY INSURANCE 
FUND OF BOCHUM MINERS’ UNION WAS APPLIED, 1905-1913. 























Cases — second- 
ouiine Nystag- ary complications, 
Members in | miners’ mus 
Year. the union, | nystag- |“*)%,)°" Per cent 
mus. /members.| Number. _. 
cases 

1905.....- 263, 000 463 1. 76 107 23.1 
a 280, 000 590 2.11 126 21.3 
1907....-- 301, 000 432 1.43 72 16.7 
= 332, 000 406 1. 22 43 10.6 
i 340, 000 757 2. 23 61 8.1 
a 341, 000 824 2.42 105 12.7 
1911...... “28, 000 797 2. 29 73 9.2 
| eee 367, 000 649 1.77 78 12.0 
1013...... 336, 000 195 -49 30 15.4 
1905-1909 - 1, 516, 000 2,648 1.75 409 15.4 
1910-1913 .| 1,452,000 2,465 1.70 286 11.6 























“These additional observations further emphasize the practical 
importance of miners’ nystagmus as an occupational disease.’’ 

The only American investigation mentioned in the report is that 
undertaken by the Illinois Commission on Occupational Diseases 
which submitted its report under date of January, 1911.1. The 
commission said: 


Two factors are operating to make this disease less frequent. Firstly, the condition 
is limited to pick miners, and they are becoming less numerous yearly on account oi 
the increase of machine mining. * * * Secondly, the disease is confined to those 
pick men who work with the eyes in an unnatural position; that is, looking upward 
and to one side. Previous to the passing of the gross-weight law some years ago, the 
men were paid only for coal which would pass over a screen of a certain size. This 
caused the men to do a lot of overhead pick work in order to obtain the coal in large 
pieces. The gross-weight law forced the owners to pay for the entire quantity mined, 
and the miners now assume a more natural position. Of the 30,194 pick men in IIlinois, 
we examined the eyes of about 500, or one-sixtieth of the entire number without 
finding a single case. * * * 


1 Lane, Francis, and Ellis, J. B., Report of Commission on Occupational Diseases; Miners’ nystagmus, 
1911, p. 155. 
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Conclusions.—The disease is rare, and, owing to the passage of the gross-weight law 
and the increase of machine mining, it is becoming less frequent in the State of Illinois. 
The only cure is cessation of the occupation which caused it. 


No statistical data are available as to the prevalence of nystagmus 
in the United States. According to the statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Mines the number of men employed underground is 
estimated at 596,470 for the year 1913. 

As the average rate of new cases of nystagmus reported under the British Workmen’s 
Compensation Act duting the five years ended with 1912 had been 9.2 per 10,000 
employed, this rate, when applied to the total number of persons employed in coal 
mining in the United States in the year 1913, given by the Bureau of Mines as 747,644, 
would indicate the possible, if not probable, existence of 688 new cases of nystagmus 
perannum. As the cumulative rate of old and new cases under the English experience 
by the year 1912 had reached 29.8 per 10,000, this would indicate a possible, if not the 
probable, number of persons employed in American coal mining and affected with 
nystagmus as numbering 2,228 for the year 1913. These rates are unquestionably 
conservative, for they are far from the 5 per cent of ascertained cases for certain mining 
districts of Germany. If the proportion of American coal-mining employees affected 
with nystagmus were as high as 5 per cent, the number of such cases estimated for the 
year 1913 would be 37,382. 


Applying to this estimate of nystagmus cases in the United States 
in 1913, namely, 2,228, the same rate of compensation expense 
indicated by the British figures ($70.22), the amount of compensa- 
tion necessary to be paid for nystagmus would have been $156,450. 

The author of the bulletin concludes that in view of foreign expe- 
rience ‘‘1t would seem extremely improbable that an occupational 
affliction so well defined should be wholly absent in the coal-mining 
industry of the United States. General investigations are not likely 
to yield useful results, but specialized inquiries should be directed 
exclusively to underground employees in mines using exclusively or 
extensively safety lamps as a precaution against mine explosions. 
Even though some of the apparent increase in the frequency rates of 
nystagmus for the United Kingdom be attributed to malingering 
because of the compensation paid on account of incapacity for work, 
it would seem reasonable to suppose that more cases of malingering 
or fraud would have been reported than are shown by the available 
records.” ‘‘No reasons suggest themselves why this peculiar afflic- 
tion should be limited to mining districts of European countries and 
not be found in American coal-mining districts where, on account 
of the gaseous nature of the mines, the use of safety lamps is com- 
pulsory.” The relative infrequency of narrow mining seams in this 
country, and the more extended use of coal-mining machinery, it is 
thought, may account for a comparatively small number of cases of 
nystagmus if, as seems to be the general belief, the disease is due to 
eyestrain brought about by the constrained position of the miner 
working in a narrow vein. 
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As shown by the European experience, the affliction is not likely to attract gener,| 
attention until compensation is required to be paid for it. * * * The informatioy 
here presented should, however, serve the purpose of attracting general medical at} .)- 
tion to an obscure affliction which, under existing conditions, may be erroneous! y 
diagnosed and neglected, when remedial measures would be of decided advantavye 
to the miner and the mining industry. 





COMPENSATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES UNDER 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS. 


The recent action of the Supreme Court of Connecticut (Miller », 
American Steel & Wire Co., 97 Atl., 345), in denying compensation 
to a workman suffering from lead poisoning, is of more than local 
interest. Compensation had been awarded to the claimant by the 
commissioner of the district within which the injury occurred, and 
this award was affirmed by the superior court of New Haven County. 

The word ‘‘accident”’ is not used in the law providing for compen- 
sation for injured workmen, provisions being made for compensation 
for ‘‘personal injury arising out of and in the course of”? employment. 
The compensation commissioner and the superior court of New Haven 
County construed this language as broad enough to embrace occi- 
pational diseases as well as injuries through accident. The supreme 
court, one judge dissenting, examined the language of the law in its 
various parts, and took under consideration the apparent purposes 
of the legislature in enacting the statute in question, reaching the 
conclusion that the procedure prescribed in the act and various omis- 
sions of language thought proper if occupational diseases were to ho 
included indicated an intent to omit them from the compensation 
system. The dissenting judge declared that the majority by ‘‘judi- 
cial construction ascertains that the term ‘personal injury’ includes 
only injury arising through accident, while I by judicial construction 
find the same term to include all injuries, whether arising from acci- 
dent or disease.” 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts supports the position adopted 
by the Connecticut dissenting judge in a case of lead poisoning, aid 
one where blindness was induced by inhalation of poisonous gases at 
a kiln. The language of the Massachusetts law is practically the 
same in this connection as that of Connecticut, and the omission of 
the words ‘‘by accident”? was held by the court to authorize the 
inclusion of occupational diseases. 

The same view was taken by the industrial accident board of 
Michigan of the law of that State, which also omits the word “acci- 
dent” from the body of the law, and an award was made in favor of 
a claimant injured by lead poisoning. The supreme court of tlie 
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State, however, construed the law as covering only the area em- 
braced by the liability laws which it superseded, so that the necessity 
of an accidental origin was insisted upon, the court saying also that 
the use of the words “accidental injury” in the title was restrictive. 
This corresponds in turn with the view taken of the similar language 
of the Ohio statute by the industrial commission and the supreme 
court of that State. The Supreme Court of New Jersey also denied 
compensation for disability caused by an eczema probably due to an 
acid used in a bleachery, the injury being held not to be one by 
accident, since no specific time or place of its occurrence could be 
pointed out. As matters now stand, therefore, of the States in 
which this question has been before the courts of last resort, Massa- 
chusetts is alone in adopting such a broad construction of the law as 
to admit occupational diseases, in the absence of a more specific 
term than ‘“‘personal injury.” The law of California was amended 
last year by substituting the word “injury”’ for “accident” through- 
out, so as to allow compensation for occupational diseases. 

In the field of Federal legislation, it may be noted that the act of 
May 30, 1908, which applies to a portion of the civilian employees 
of the United States, awards compensation where an employee ‘“‘is 
injured in the course” of his employment. The word ‘accident,’ 
however, is used in connection with the reporting of accidents, and 
a statement is required as to the nature of the accident and injury, 
and whether the accident was due to negligence; the act also pro- 
vides compensation ‘‘in the case of any accident which shall result 
in death.” In construing this language the Attorney General of the 
United States held that it was apparent that the statute was intended 
to apply to injuries of an accidental nature only, and not to the effects 
of disease. 

The presidential order of 1914, applicable to the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad, contains the words ‘personal injury” 
without the qualifying expression ‘“‘by accident,” but is administered 
in the light of the foregoing ruling of the Attorney General so as to 
exclude occupational diseases from its scope. It may be noted, 
however, that the Solicitor of the Department of Labor has distin- 
guished certain cases, as of lead poisoning, from the case in which 
the ruling of the Attorney General above noted was given, so that 
awards for compensation have been made for certain occupational 
diseases under the act of 1908. 

An interesting sidelight on the present attitude of Congress comes 
to notice in the progress of efforts to secure the enactment of a more 
inclusive and adequate law for the compensation of Federal em- 
ployees. Bills introduced in the last session of Congress, and early 
in the present term, contained provisions for compensating em- 
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ployees suffering from occupational diseases. These were eliminated 
in committee, however, the explanation being made on the floor of 
the House during debate that it was thought ‘‘for the best interests 
of everyone at this time, for the advancement of this most progres- 
sive legislation, that this phrase ‘ occupational disease’ should not be 
incorporated in the bill.” Again it was said, ‘“‘It developed that 
there was considerable difficulty in defining the phrase ‘occupational 
disease;’ and it was also called to our attention that in quite a 
number of cases in a number of States the court held this language 
which we have in the bill would cover occupational diseases in cer- 
tain cases—at least a number of them—and for that reason I think it 
was left out, or that was one of the chief reasons why it was left out.” 
A number of Members spoke in favor of including occupational 
diseases, but were restrained from pressing amendments to that 
effect by the plea that to attempt to make the act thus inclusive 
would lead to delay in its passage which might result in an ultimate 
failure of enactment at the present session. The discussion from 
which the above quotations are made ended in the bill being brought 
to vote and its passage by the House on July 12 by a vote of 285 yeas 
to 2 nays. The bill was on the next day transmitted to the Senate, 
and was favorably reported to that body by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on July 25. 








RECENT REPORTS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
2 TION AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


CONNECTICUT! 


A peculiarity of the Connecticut workmen’s compensation law is 
that it provides a district system of administration with the exercise 
of certain centralized functions as a subordinate and incidental 
feature. This plan, in the opinion of the commissioners, has obviated 
the necessity of employing a corps of investigators and suboflicials 
and is especially valuable in granting certificates of financial 
ability to employers desiring to carry their own risk, since “eaclt 
commissioner has knowledge by common repute, and in many 
cases by personal acquaintance, of the character, business standing, 
and social and business ideals of the heads of the industrial institu- 
tions that apply for certificates. He also enjoys a personal acquaint- 
ance with the responsible adjusters of the various companies and 
with the representatives of local trade unions who sometimes repre- 
sent the interests of employees at hearings. Not infrequently he 
knows personally the circumstances and character of the injured 





1Connecticut. Board of compensation commissioners. Second annual report for the year ending 
Sept. 30,1915. Hartford, 1915. 30 pp. . 
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employee himself.” He is thus able to take notice of many facts 
essential to the administration of justice. 


In the exercise of his power to limit the fees of physicians to those prevailing in the 
community for persons of like standard of living, in his judgment of the value of testi- 
mony of medical experts in accordance with their recognized standing in their profes- 
sion, and in his occasional designation of experts to act as his advisor by stipulation 
of the parties, the knowledge acquired by the commissioner through local residence 
and acquaintance is invaluable. It is doubtful if any feature of the act contributes 
more to the ends of justice than the commissioner’s personal knowledge of the indi- 
viduals of the medical profession. 


Instead of lack of coherence and unity of policy, as some thought 
might result from this plan, ‘‘experience has convinced us that no 
greater misfortune could befall the administration of the workmen’s 
compensation act in Connecticut than the abolition of the district 
system of jurisdiction.” 

Under this system, during the two years since the act went into 
effect on January 1, 1914, 55,124 injuries were reported, 18,054 
(32.75 per cent) of which occurred prior to November 1, 1914, 
covered by the commissioners’ first report, and 37,070 (67.25 per 
cent) between November 1, 1914, and January 1, 1916, included in 
the report under review.' In presenting these figures attention is 
called to the fact that the increase in reported accidents during the 
latter 14 months was because that period was one of marked indus- 
trial aetivity, whereas the period prior to November 1, 1914, was 
relatively one of industrial depression. In the two years ending 
January i, 1916, 10,492 cases were settled by voluntary agreement, 
7,048 being adjusted between November 1, 1914, and January 1, 
1916. The method of procedure in such cases was as follows: 


Such settlements are usually effected through an ‘‘adjuster” or “claim agent.” 
In the case of self-insurers this is some official of the company or responsible em ployee, 
and in the case of insurance companies some young attorney or other competent 
person who has worked into the post from a clerical position. If the accident occurs 
in the plant of a self-insurer it is promptly made known through the first-aid depart- 
ment, and when the waiting period ? has elapsed an agreement on the form provided 
by the commissioners is put before the employee for execution. If the injured 
employee is working in the plant of an insured employer, the insurer is notified of the 
injury on the form provided by the insurer, and if the injury is one promising to call 
for weekly compensation the adjuster makes due investigation and, if the claim is 
found valid, it is settled in like manner. In most cases settlement is effected without 
delay or misunderstanding. Sometimes the employee questions the accuracy of 
the computation of average weekly earnings and asks to have it verified. In other 
instances the employee delays until he can consult some friend; not infrequently 
such employee or friend consults the commissioner before signing the agreement. 
As soon as the agreement is executed, it is forwarded to the commissioner for his 
approval, as it does not become effective until so approved and duly filed with the 
clerk of the superior court for the county. 


1 The number of these accidents which resulted fatally is nowhere shown in the commissioners’ report. 
2 Ten days. 
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The number of formal hearings resulting in findings and awards 
was 106 prior to November 1, 1914, and 427 subsequent to that date; 
533 in all. This increase, it is stated, ‘is a fair index of the increase 
in the volume of business transacted in the several districts, but this 
does not reflect an increased tendency on the part of employers oy; 
their insurers to contest claims; it is rather the normal development 
under the act.” 

It is pointed out that the cases settled by voluntary agreement and 
those determined as a result of formal hearings do not represent 
accurately the manner in which the act is administered because g 
great many cases were “settled by informal hearings, friendly con- 
ferences, or during the course of a hearing formally set and partially 
or wholly completed.” Of such no record was made. 

The workmen’s compensation law provides that advance payment 
of awards may be made to needy employees, and also that lump sum 
payments may be made in cases where, after investigation, such pro- 
cedure is deemed advisable. The report states that many applica- 
tions under each privilege were made. Advance payments, as a 
rule, are made without the knowledge or advice of the commissioner, 
being purely an arrangement between the employer and the injured 
employee or dependent. The report does not indicate the number 
of claims handled under each designation. 

An important duty of the commissioner is stated to be the approval 
of bills for medical, surgical, and hospital service, and occasionally 
for legal and other services. In very few instances has this power 
been exercised in connection with legal fees, and “there has also, on 
the whole, been a like disposition on the part of the medical profes- 
sion to comply with the terms of the act.” 

The report recognizes the evils of malingering, especially the 
unconscious malingering that is manifested during the period of con- 
valescence, or by the neurotic, alcoholic, or subnormal type ‘‘ whose 
vitality and stamina from congenital or other causes were of a low 
order prior to the injury.”” However, it is stated that malingering in 
any form has not yet assumed a serious aspect in the State. 

The expenditures under the workmen’s compensation act, during 
the 22 months ending November 1, 1915, as estimated by the con- 
missioners’ report, are indicated in the following table. 

The commissioner’s estimate assumes that the installation of safety 
devices is to be regarded as a part of the cost of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act to employers, although a large part, if not all, of such 
safeguarding was apparently required under the provisions of State 
labor laws in force long before the enactment of the compensation 
act. 
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TOTAL COST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN CONNECTICUT, 
JAN. 1, 1914 TO NOV. 1, 1915. 








Item. 


Jan. 1, 1914, 
to 


Nov. 1, 1914. 


Nov. 1, 1914, 
to 
Nov. 1, 1915. 


Total. 





Expenditures by self-insured employers: ! 








Disbursed for compensation.............--...-.-...++eeee- $49,685.58 | $101,812.10 | $151,497.68 
Disbursed for medical, surgical, and hospital bills......... 36, 866. 15 67, 899. 57 104, 765. 72 
Estimated added cost of clerical service necessary to ad- 
ERE SEE TE Rl ee ee 4,384. 30 9, 971. 50 14,355. 80 
Estimated cost of emergency treatments, nurses, and 
rivata hospitals maintained in the employers’ plants | 
airly due to provisions of compensation act............ 17, 645. 65 43,903. 57 | 61, 549. 22 


Estimated cost of safety devices which presumably would | | 


not have been expended but for the existence of the act - - 16,056. 14 15, 542. 65 31, 598. 79 


























NE EE oR PE ee ne eee a eee 124, 637. 82 239, 129. 39 363, 767. 21 
Paid to employees through insurance companies: Disbursed 
for compensation and for medical, surgical, and hospital | 
ei eh serenaded thedioscnpretecesesnececnnesstphas 396, 684.30 | 605,455.66 | 1,002,139. 96 
Rl i hil tail iiaals Mak Ga erein tle inleibie 521, 322. 12 844,585.05 | 1,365,907.17 
Other costs: | 
Estimated amount expended by employers protected by 
insurance for safety devices, etc.,emergency treatment, 
ete., Which presumably would not have been expended 
Na 5 5065 Wk Ld ndewevewdbseleccecconsecdeclseccesscecteds 363,776. 81 
ELE LIT IINE E Se SSRI a 70,000. 00 
Ee Seen ee ee ee ee SW SR | 31,799, 683. 98 





1 This information was procured from large employers of labor to whom certificates of solvency had 
been granted. — : ils 

2‘Some of the insurance companies have made no distinction between payments due to compensation 
awards and payments due to medical, surgical, and hospital expenses of persons who are not entitled to 
receive any Weekly compensation awards. Other companies have kept these two items separate and 
pee those figures We gather that nearly one-third of the expense has been due to payments of the latter 
character. 

8’This does notinclude an indefinite sum not ascertainable representing the difference between the 
amount actually disbursed by insurance companies as shown above and the amount collected by them 
in premiums from insurers. 

It will thus be seen that by self-insurers $151,497.68 has been paid to employees 
as compensation since the act went into effect, and $104,765.72 has been paid during 
the same period for medical, surgical, and hospital fees. In this class of employers 
the ratio of medical, surgical, and hospital fees to the weekly compensation paid 
employees in the two years was 69.1 per-cent, for the year 1913-14! the ratio was 
74.1 per cent, and for the year 1914-15 it was 66.6 per cent. 

The ratio of the cost of extra clerical force made necessary for the administration 
of the act to the total fund administered (medical fees and compensation) for the two 
years was 5.6 per cent, for the year 1913-14 ' it was 5.06 per cent, and for the year 
1914-15 it was 5.8 per cent. This reveals a relatively small cost of administration 


in the case of self-insurers. 


Two years’ experience in administering the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act has prompted the following recommendations: 


A provision to prevent instances of dilatory and unbusinesslike methods adopted 
by some insurance companies by giving the board of commissioners power to lodge 
complaint with the insurance commissioner against any licensed insurer operating 
under the compensation act and requiring a hearing before that official, said license 
to be revoked in case it is shown that such insurance company has failed to be reason- 
ably prompt in the settlement of cases. 

A provision allowing concurrent payment of compensation to resident and non- 
resident aliens. 





1 This is taken from the report. Since the act did not become effective until Jan. 1, 1914, it is probable 
that the figures do not cover any portion of 1913, but only the first 10 months of 1914. 
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A provision by which employees may be protected in the collection of compensa- 
tion against those employers who ignore the law and plan to defraud their injure 
employees, said protection being effected by authorizing the commissioners in the 
several districts to issue writs of attachment against such employers. 

An amendment providing that when an appeal from the decision of a compensa- 
tion commissioner is taken to the superior court and such appeal shall be, in the judy- 
ment of such court, frivolous or taken for the purpose of vexation or delay, the superior 
court shall be permitted to tax costs in its discretion. 

To avoid discrimination against defectives the commissioners sul- 
mit a suggestion, rather than a recommendation, intended to relieve 
employers from liability in cases of accident resulting from the phys- 
ical defect of the employee. Thus, for example, where an employee 
is deaf, or subject to epilepsy, or has hernia or varicose veins, the 
commissioners believe that a fair way to deal with him would be “‘to 
permit the employer to enter into an agreement by virtue of which 
such person should stipulate that in the event of an injury occurring 
to him by reason of some named physical defect he would make no 
claim for compensation, and that this agreement should bind his 
dependents in case the injury resulted in death.” 


NEBRASKA. ! 


November 30, 1915, completed the first year of the operation of 
the Nebraska workmen’s compensation law, and the results achieved 
during the 12 months are set forth in Bulletin No. 32 recently issued 
by the State department of labor. 

The Nebraska law is elective; it provides a 14-day waiting period, 
unless the disablity continues eight weeks or more, when compen- 
sation is computed from the date of the injury; medical attention 
and hospital expenses are provided for 21 days in an amount not 
exceeding $200; total disability compensation for the first 300 weeks 
is 50 per cent of the employee’s wages, subject to a maximum weckly 
payment of $10 and a minimum weekly payment of $5; beneficiaries 
totally dependent receive 50 per cent of the wages of the deceased 
for a period not exceeding 350 weeks, while those partially dependent 
receive a proportionate payment; no provision is made for the 
administration of the law, settlements being made by agreement 
between the parties, with recourse to the courts in case of disagree- 
ment. 

The first annual report opens with a brief outline of the principle of 
workmen’s compensation, a page of ‘“‘safety first’’ suggestions, and 
one including ‘“‘short ‘safety first’ sermons.” It then presents a 
review of the year under the following general heads: The first year 
of compensation; noncompensation cases; compensation awards; 








1 Nebraska. State department of labor. Report upon the operation of the workmen’s compensation 
law for the year ending Nov. 30,1915. University Place [1916]. 164 pp. Illustrated. 
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“employers’ liability’’ at common law; gallery of injured employees; 
first-aid suggestions; commutation of claims and accidents; supreme 
court decisions; death benefit and methods of procedure; to whom 
the law applies; the Nebraska workmen’s compensation law (text). 

During the year there were 4,082 reports of accidents filed. Of 
this number 2,222 were completed reports, representing 605 com- 
pensated and 1,617 uncompensated cases. In addition there were 6 
fatal accidents reported. The total compensation paid for all acci- 
dents was $34,172.60, or an average of $55.93 per case, and the total 
paid for medical attention and for hospital expenses, etc., in fatal 
and all nonfatal cases, was $25,549.89, or an average of $11.47 per 
case. The total number of days lost by employees in compensated 
cases was 20,789,' and the total number lost by employees in un- 
compensated cases was 5,060, the average, including only those cases 
reporting definitely the number of days lost, in the first instance 
being 36.5 days and in the latter instance 6.6 days. The following 
table exhibits the record of fatal accidents. 


NUMBER OF FATAL ACCIDENTS, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE, SHOWING TOTAL AND AVER- 
AGE BENEFITS PAID FOR YEAR ENDING NOV. 30, 1915. 

















| 
Num | : 
a ie ompensa- Medical Hospital Averaze 
Cause. ber of | ayn. Tet sont 
cases | tion paid. attention. | services. | payment. 
_— eraesiver a —e 
Incident to employment.....................-- 2 | $5, 000. 00 | —e ee Sets weap $2, 500. 00 
TCR SESE RA 3] 2,194.17 $30. 00 $95. 00 731.39 
Negligence of employer...............--.------ 1| 2,054.81 Sy renera? 2,054. 81 
Ate Solas tn cw bc ee hae ROS cake 6 





9, 248.98 | 32. 00 | 95. 00 em 1 1,041.46 





1 This is taken from the report; the average payment should be $1,541.50. 


In providing payment to beneficiaries in cases of death the law 
specifies a maximum weekly payment of $10 and a minimum weekly 
payment of $5. In each of the above cases the employee was receiving 
the maximum weekly wage—namely, $20—thus entitling each bene- 
ficiary to $3,500, with $100 additional for burial expenses. That 
smaller amounts were paid in each case, it is explained, is due to the 
absence of some specific method of directing and supervising settle- 
ments, the result being that the beneficiaries were induced to settle 
their claims according to their immediate needs at the time. In 
other words, settlement was apparently based upon the kind of bar- 
gain the representative of the insurance company or the employer 
was able to make with the beneficiary. ‘‘The State must provide 
some board or commission or individual whose duty it will be to 
protect the interests of all parties in the administration of the com- 
pensation law.” 





1 See note 1 attached to the able on page 58. 
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The following table summarizes, by cause or “fault,” all nonfatal] 
accidents reported, showing the days lost and the total and averagy 
amount of benefits paid: 

NUMBER OF COMPENSATED AND NONCOMPENSATED CASES, BY CAUSE, SHOWING 


DAYS LOST, AND THE TOTAL AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PAID FOR COMPENSATION 
AND OTHER BENEFITS, FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOV. 30, 1915. 


















































N Medical |taleea| AZ 
vum- : i taland| age 
q Per Days | Compensa- B50 
Cause or “ fault.” ber of : atten- | other (benefits 
cases, | Cent. | lost.l tion, tion. a | to a 
penses. is 
Compensated cases: 
Neglect of employer...............-. 17 2.81 | 1,099; $1,170.93 | $596.75 |........ $103. 98 
Neglect of employee................ 38 6.28 | 1,157 2,088.61 | 1,093.35 | $54. 36 85. 17 
pcp tac lp yes sce 32 5.29 | 1,183 945. 97 699.88 | 37.00 52. 59 
Fault not placed ..................- 155 | 25.62] 5,505 8,549.69 | 3,752.03 | 115.70 80. 11 
Incident of employment............ 363 | 60.00 | 11,845 | 12, 168.42 | 8,854.41 | 276. 10 5S. 67 
Total, compensated cases ........ 605 | 100.00 | 20,789 | 24,923.62 14,996.42 | 483.16 | 6.78 
Noncompensated cases: an 
Neglect of employer...............- 61 3.77 WO Babs die athe 345. 60 |........ 5. 67 
jae ey of employee................ 80 4.95 DER Tekisnsna mandi 609.30 } 21.00 7.88 
Oo 59 3. 65 ae 379. 65 |........ 6.44 
Comparative negligence............ 13 . 80 et Lctiannegavads 59. 00 5. 80 1.98 
Fault not placed................... 313 | 19.36; 1,051 |............ 2,367.81 } 72.85 7.80 
Incident of employment............ 1,091 | 67.47 | 3,260 |............ 5, 894. 80 | 187.50 5.57 
Total, noncompensated cases..... 21,617 | 100.00 | 5,060 |............ 9,656.16 | 287.15 | 6.15 
TS ETE RIE 2,222 |........ | 25,849 | 24,923.62 24,652.58 | 770.31 | 22 66 





1 Although this coluzun is computed from the detailed tables in the report, the total here given for com- 
pensated cases does not agree with the total given for such cases in the report, which on page 27 indicates 
a total of 11,754 a lost and on page 40 a total of 20,705 days lost This discrepancy in the report itself 
is not ex . This column does not include 759 cases in which no time was lost or 122 cases in which 
the time lost was not definitely stated. 

2 This total includes 49 cases in which the disability exceeded 14 calendar days and for which compen- 
sation should have been paid to the injured employee. “If there was some method of administration 
of the Nebraska compensation law, these [50] injured employees would have had a chance, at least, of 
receiving the compensation to which they were entitled and in most cases paid for in insurance premiums 
by their employers.” 


Commenting on the 605 compensated cases, the report says: 


* * * 71 per cent of the total number received money settlements for injuries 
simply by reason of the provisions of the compensation law, whereas if the rules of the 
common law had prevailed only 29 per cent of the total number could have recovered 
money settlement. 

In giving the number of days lost in compensated cases, the report 
includes 99 cases in each of which the days lost were 14 or less, the 
total compensation in these cases amounting to $1,570.46. It is not 
clear why compensation was paid in these cases since the law provides 
a waiting period of 14 days. 

The report reviews at length the method of procedure under com- 
mon-law practice, and shows that the principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation has proved its superiority over employers’ liability from 
the following standpoints: 

1. The prevention of accidents. 


2. Elimination of waste. 
3. Immediate payment of the injured workman or his family. 
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Diminishment of friction between employers and workmen. 
Equitable method of determining compensation. 

6. The workman receives full compensation awarded him. 

7. The cost to employer a part of cost of production. 


tte 
. 


° 
~ 
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The first year’s experience under the workmen’s compensation law 
in Nebraska seems to emphasize the need of some method of admin- 
istration in order that disputed cases may be adjusted without 
recourse to the courts, which usually results not only in a large 
expense to the injured employee, but in long and unnecessary delay 
in the award of compensation if the litigation should be favorable 
tothe claimant. Thus, the first recommendation made in the report is 
for the provision of a board, commission, or individual with authority 
to supervise and administer the law. Other recommendations are as 
follows: 


Reduction of the waiting period to seven days. 

Raising the maximum from $10 to $12. 

Adding the finger and toe schedule. 

Making the law apply to employers of one or more employees instead of five. 

Stating more clearly the rule for lump-sum settlements. 

Making the law apply to members of the State militia. 

Provisions that upon the application of either party the court may order and 
determine matters of controversy in a summary manner. 

More clearly defining the provisions as to minors. 

Giving the board or commission or some individual power to order a lump-sum 
setilement upon the application of either party, with right of an appeal to the courts. 

Some method by which there will be a larger degree of guaranteed solvency of the 
employer or insurance company. 

Requiring all settlements and releases to have the approval of some board or com- 
mission or individual. 

Copies of all releases and settlements to be filed with some court or office of record. 

More specific and stringent State laws dealing with insurance companies which 
write Nebraska business without first procuring a State license. 

Making more specific and certain many of the provisions of the law to the end that 
misunderstandings and litigation may be minimized. 

Graduate benefits according to number of children until a reasonable maximum 
percentage is reached. 

In case of death or permanent disability reduce the number of weekly payments by 
increasing the per cent. 

Requiring the insurance commissioner to notify the board, commission, or individual 
charged with the administration of the law of each insurance company licensed to 
write compensation insurance under the law. 

Raise the percentage from 50 per cent to 66% per cent. 

Making payments in case of death 66% per cent of wages for 312 weeks in lieu of 35 
weeks. 

Penalize employers who fail to provide safety devices as required by the State law. 

More clearly define what constitutes ‘‘lost earning power.’’ 

Penalize employers and insurance companies who fail to report all accidents in 
detail. 

Requiring elections under the law to be filed with the administrating commission, 
board, or individual instead of with the insurance commissioner. : 
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Adequate appropriation by the legislature for the administration of the law. 
Providing specific benefits for the larger number of injuries. 

Raising the minimum from $5 per week to $6 per week. 

More clearly defining the waiting period. 

Prohibiting deductions in lump-sum settlements. 


OHIO. 


With the rapid extension of workmen’s compensation laws has 
come an increased recognition of the importance of measures guar- 
anteeing the payment of awards through the long continuing periods 
contemplated by the acts. In some States insurance to guarantee 
such payments is compulsory, while in others it is at the option of 
the employer. The laws of several States provide for State insurance 
funds, either exclusive in their operations or competing with private 
insurance institutions. The opposition of the insurance companies 
to any State monopoly of compensation insurance has been com- 
mented on, the situation being particularly acute in the State of 
Ohio, where the industrial commission adopted the position that, 
under the law, insurance must be taken in the State fund and not 
elsewhere. This subject was brought to the supreme court of the 
State for determination, and an opinion deciding a portion of the 
controversy was recently handed down by that court. The full 
text of the opinion is not available, but Chief Justice Nichols has 
issued a statement as follows: 


In the several quo warranto cases pending in this court, involving the status of 
indemnity insurance companies under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, as to which 
oral argument has been had, the court has reached a unanimous conclusion as to 
three of the five main propositions, the court holding: 

First. That section 22 of the act is constitutional. 

Second. That section 9510 is not repealed by implication, but remains and is to be 
construed in connection with section 54 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Third. That contracts of indemnity may be written by the several companies, 
protecting employers to the extent of compensation paid to employees for accidents 
and acts of negligence other than those inflicted by the willful acts of the employer, 
his officers or agents, or by the failure of such employer or any of his officers or agents, 
to observe any lawful requirements for the safety of employees. To this extent such 
contracts of indemnity are valid. 

The court has not reached a conclusion satisfactory to itself as to the two remaining 
questions: _ 

First. Whether contracts of indemnity may be written protecting employers to 
the extent of compensation paid to employees for acts of negligence generally; that 
is, to the extent of covering injuries inflicted by the willful act of the employer, or 
his failure to observe lawful requirements for the safety of employees. 

Second. As to the right of employers to indemnify themselves against the civil 
liability enforced in suits by employees to recover for the negligent act of the em- 
ployer other than where the injury is inflicted by the willful act of the employer, or 
by his failure to observe lawful requirements for the safety of his employees, in cases 
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where the injured employee has refused to apply for compensation and has instituted 
action to recover in a court of law. 

As to these two propositions the court invites a reargument when the court recon- 
yenes in the fall. 


Section 22 (sec. 1465-69), which is declared constitutional, requires 
every employer of five or more workmen regularly in the same busi- 
ness to pay into the State insurance fund the amount of premium 
determined and fixed by the State authorities other than self-insurers 
approved by the commission; such self-insurers are obliged, how- 
ever, to contribute to the surplus fund, which is a guaranty fund, 
for the State insurance fund, and may also be required, in the dis- 
cretion of the commission, to give security or bond to guarantee 
the payment of their own obligations to their injured employees. 

Section 9510, referred to in the second heading of the statement, 
is a section of the Genera! Code applying to any employee whose 
employer is insured, and has for its purpose to confer upon the em- 
ployee the rights of the employer under the insurance policy in any 
case in which the employee has secured a judgment against his 
employer for injuries due to the latter’s negligence. The effect of 
the ruling on this point is to maintain this section in effect in connec- 
tion with section 54 (sec. 1465-101) of the Compensation Act, which 
declares all contracts of insurance to protect an employer against 
loss or damages on account of injury to his employees to be void 
unless such contracts specifically provide for the payment of medical 
and hospital services, ete., and such compensation as is provided for 
under the act. Contracts insuring against liability for injuries 
caused by the willful act of the employer or his agents, or due to the 
failure to observe any lawful requirement for the safety of employees 
are also forbidden. 

It is evident, therefore, that while stock insurance companies are 
not barred from writing liability and compensation insurance in the 
State their field of action is considerably restricted as compared 
with the situation prior to the enactment of the compensation law. 





COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1915, AND 
DURING THE PERIOD 1870 TO 1914. 


Coal-mine fatalities in the United States in 1915, according to a 
recent report of the United States Bureau of Mines,’ show a decrease 
as compared with the year 1914. The fatality rate for 1915, based 
on the preliminary estimate of the number of men employed as re- 
ported from State mine inspectors, was 2.95 per 1,000 men em- 





1 United States Bureau of Mines. Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 1915. Compiled by 
Albert H. Fay. Washington, 1916. 80 pp. 
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ployed, the lowest rate since 1898, when the fatality rate was 2.71, 
The actual number killed in 1915 was the lowest since 1906. The 
principal decreases in the number of fatalities are shown for thoso 
resulting from falls of roof, haulage, gas explosions, and shaft 
accidents. 

The saving of lives has been the result of closer and more careful inspection by the 
State inspector; better enforcement of laws and regulations by the operators; the 
miner’s realization of the dangers attending his daily work, and his efforts to reduce 
accidents, due to the educational campaign conducted in his behalf; the more gen- 
eral use of safety lamps in doubtful mines; the use of permissible explosives; humi{i- 
fying dusty mines; first aid and rescue training, which saves lives that might othor- 
wise be lost by reason of injuries received; the enactment of industrial acciden 
compensation laws; and last but not least, the spirit of cooperation on the part o/ al! 
concerned. 


The 2,066 fatalities underground reported for 1915 are distributed, 
by cause, as follows: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF UNDERGROUND FATALITIES, BY CAUSE, 1915. 














| 

Cause. Number. | Per cent, 
CR Lt es eae cod de naceconvibuenecriaccecsemonwen 917 44.38 
a SG, Ek sts pulse labaeha seb a vbesbnie cirbn «bes 347 16. 80 
SE EI REE, SS hLDA, RA SE 160 7.74 
elie ee Di nn cand embhie adnétubbobeeers adesqubtioqentcnien 155 7.50 
Gas explosions and burning gas................-------.---- REcae te awn dda kakenees 153 7.41 
od ag ak nds veuieep sn becdnecneeehdaeedsaedoceshek 151 7.31 
ee oe oo cebbe Cobo dabayecseeescncedeccccudoneuas 89 4.31 
ee I ncn ee cent ansenedaneraeonnanewtens 16 Br 
i atc aan meet eesedaGeevdes sontvccstedectacesebcscuhesebessescced 12 58 
Animais............ ai alan a de ei alli ae dina en sans dendeiae baiiewaKuaewmnetia 3 

ee ee the CoCo cence. Divcletisusenscchsepscpecthosuntiebacneosss 1 

I a I a I i ie cedhubenemiogebanacned 62 
ee pe ah nen dae uk cdbadieks dab helnesinncenscedtances 2, 066 100. 00 








The number and percentage of the 2,200 underground accidents i1 
1914, by causes, was about identical with the above, save that gas 
explosions and burning gas preceded in importance falls of face or 
pillar coal, and only 17 deaths were caused by coal-dust explosiois 
instead of 151 as shown in the table. 

A study is presented of the number of mine fatalities in the United 
States for the period 1870 to 1915, together with rates based on thic 
number of men employed without regard to the number of days em- 
ployed in the year; a rate is also shown on the basis of 1,000,000 tons 
of coal mined. These figures are presented in a table on page 67. 

The report controverts the general impression that mine disasters 
are the principal and most important causes of fatalities in mines. 
For example, in 1915 fatalities due to gas and dust explosions repre- 
sented only about 13 per cent of the total number killed. The prin- 
cipal cause of fatalities in coal mines is falls of roof or pillar coal, 
which in 1915 accounted for approximately 48 per cent of the fatali- 
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ties, each accident involving usually only one or two men at a time. 
The report tabulates 22 principal coal-mine disasters during the years 
1914 and 1915, in each of which five or more men were killed. Tho 
total number killed in these disasters was 578. 

A study of 3,675 fatalities due to explosives occurring in the differ- 
ent States for periods varying from 5 to 44 years, for which continuous 
records are available, shows that premature blasts and short fuses 
seem to have been responsible for the largest percentage, or 24.87; 
handling and transportation were responsible for 17 per cent; and 
shots breaking through pillars or ribs, 5.88 per cent. 

Studies by the Bureau of Mines of fatalities due to electricity, 
based on 710 fatalities caused by electricity, show that more than 
one-half of such fatalities were caused by trolley wires, indicating 
that these should be better guarded. About 49 per cent of the fatali- 
ties were due to direct contact with trolley wires and 18.45 per cent 
were due to contact with machine feed wires. 

As a part of this bulletin on coal-mine fatalities in 1915 there ap- 
pears a paper by A. H. Fay, the author of the bulletin, on mine acci- 
dents and uniform records which was read before the joint meeting 
of the conservation and mining sections of the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress at Washington, D. C., December 27, 1915, to 
January 8, 1916. This paper summarizes the principal features of 
accident studies of the Bureau of Mines and makes some compari- 
sons as to the fatality rates in the mineral industries of the United 
States for 1914 on a 300-day basis, as follows: 


FATALITY RATES IN THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES COM- 
PARED ON A 300DAY BASIS, FOR 1914. 






































3 , 
: a Number killed per 
Employees. 1,000 employed. 
Actual 
Industry. days — Killed. | REN ANNETTE 
active. lo 
1 | On 300- On actual| On 300- 
Actual. day basis. | basis. (day basis. 
| hy 
| 
ee 271 158,115 142, 619 559 3. 54 3.92 
J 2S). SarSSna as yona aes 302 14, 501 14, 576 23 1.59 1.58 
. i ee eae 349 26, 960 31, 384 33 1.32 1.05 
ne  emeweueeiouns 207 | 763,185 | 526,598] 2,454 3. 22 4.67 
sess iwccbsccccescsshasse 286 22,313 21, 241 45 2.02 | 2.12 
tae db ocancvavesussccesenes 233 87, 936 68, 187 180 2.05 2. 64 
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Two of the more important tables in the bulletin under review are 


reproduced: 


PRODUCTION, NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, AND NUMBER OF MEN KILLED IN AND 
ABOUT THE COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 















































1915. 
Number Number killed. _ 
employed seanber 
State Production under- ied 
. (short tons).| ground | qrgor we ae 
—— —C ground. Surface. | Total. ployed. 
EES Ae eee i eee, | 23, 924 61 2 63 | 2.63 
BS RR eae gg SLRS: SRLS: Se 
id nidtlcedabades ati dibsietcls veep cawnnkete 3,939 6 2 8 2.03 
EIA ii aE 12,484 60 3 63 5.05 
Georgia and North Carolina......... SVT EES TC REESE. eee, pene | ae 
Idaho and Nevada.................. L eneaetiebeiad i titnatieindh <islhep te Deetiiniieedles +. - 
SE iechtncesitadiessck oadetit<s s atabadonn es | 79,499 131 5 136 1.71 
Sa RRS tte 25, 540 43 3 46 1.80 
SS ER Ee eet ee hae 16, 057 32 2 34 2.19 
ha aa a a no wwe 6 sea Dae 12, 500 23 1 24 1.92 
Kentuck 28,764 61 3 64 2. 23 
Marylan 5, 500 9 1 10 1.82 
Michigan 2, 250 6 1 7 3.11 
ak at RAPE 11, 000 Yee 17 1.55 
ck a4 24 cal nentedberddde<« idkabbvecdies 3,399 12 1 13 3.82 
New Mexico............... Ln De Se Sieh eed vaihe 4,178 Rt 19 4.55 
Dato 5snnd0sddctedice Sate a SRR PRR 650 _» Serer 1 1.54 
EE el thn wean ehi cabins i aithas Sa lk a a 45, 491 | oan 65 1.43 
ER tisk: Shbendhahoeersiet ax ees ae 7,900 17 5 22 2.78 
SETAE a: de cvndiipnonmacs | I ee: See. ee 
Pennsylvania (anthracite).......... | LE GA 179,679 526 60 586 3 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)........./.......-...--- 184,201 408 30 438 2.38 
UII 5. odudageciesecdie<ee | Lc Saath a cdead | ERR oe Ce) oe ae 
Re SR epee 10,116 YRS G att 25 2.47 
SRE oe hn ddbcesires<steOebddeas WE SS Hees 4,275 | BR ges 1 2 
CAL. |b nb50din.seevieduedpenndes ta as 3,740 10 1 11 2.94 
PA cccbsvcctinck incsuibtisinsd ARE! 9 OREO 9, 000 46 2 48 F 
LTTE PNAS | Rees, 4, 666 42 3 45 9. 64 
,  _  SSSRRRRRRERRR SRNR RTS Be asian sol 80, 098 462 32 494 6.17 
_ ENR et re aE GE Re 7,425 23 3 26 3.50 
ME ey 518, 000, 000 767, 554 2,106 160 2, 266 2.95 
_ ¢ ” RRPRRRERRRERET RE 513, 525, 477 763, 185 2, 288 166 2, 454 3.22 
1Estimated by State mine inspector, except as to figures in italics, which indicate number employed 
during 1914, 
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MEN EMPLOYED, AND FATALITY RATES PER 1,000 MEN EMPLOYED, IN AND ABOUT 
THE COAL MINES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES.! 





















































1911 1912 1913 1914 
Killed. Killed. Killed. Killed. 
Country. 
Em- Per Em. Per Em- Per Em- Per 
ployed. 1,000 | ployed. 1,000 | ployed. 1,000 | ployed. 1,000 
Total.| em- 'Total.| em- Total.| em- Total.| em- 
ploy- ploy- ploy- | ploy- 
ed. ed. ed. ed. 
Austria 2......- 69, 827 as 1.26 70, wl 113) 1.60.......... im SR ee ae 
Relgium....... 144,054} 165) 1.15] 145,670, 145) 1.00|.........|......]...... RES Neopet ‘ePaipbaes 
British Colum- | 
DIB. <cevawasas 6, 873 16, 2.33 7,130 28; 3.93 6, 671 sa 4.05 5, 732 17, 2.97 
France.......-- 200,212) 217; 1.08 202,365; 302) 1.49)......... a en Tene wr ree Bene 
Germany #..... 586,538! 1,176} 2.01) 593,551) 1,506) 2.54)......... MARS. SER. AR ae eee 
Great Britain 4.}1, 067,213) 1,265, 1.19)1,089,090) 1,276) 1.17,1,127,890 1,753) 1.55 1,133,746) 1,219 1.08 
indie... <nawenacs 106,598} 148) 1.38} 121,392} 157] 1.29; 133,042) 185) 1.39) 137,851) 145 1.05 
Japa........- 145,412} 497} 3.42}......... Pee Me eee Re Seas Eee Wa Tec 
New South | | 
Wales. .cicsss 17, 657 15) 85 18, 051 30) 1.66 18, 966 18 95 19,977 17 85 
New Zealand... 4, 290 14) 3.26 4, 328) 9} 2.08) 4, 250 6} 1.38 4,734, 649 10.35 
Nova Scotia&..| 12,522) 36, 2.87| 13,297/ 35] 2.63) 13,664 42, 3.07 14,638 36 2.46 
Queensland.... 2,152 4, 1.86 2,193 _ eee! 2,474 2 1 2,510) 3, 1.20 
Union of South | 
ADR, cine 21, 342 48; 2.25 21, 202! 51} 2.41 23, 089 _ a oe eee RR 
United States..| 728,348) 2,656) 3.65) 722, -_ 2,419) 3. 35) 747, ” 2, " 3.73 763, = 2,454, 3.22 
| | 











1 Compiled from official reports. 

2 Steinkohle only. 

Yor yy wader Coal Mines Hoguiation 4 including about 5 per cent by tonnage, of minerals other 
adedee 43 fatalities resulting from the explosion at the Ralph mine at Huntly, Sept. 9, 1914. 

6 For fiseal years ending Sept. 30. 

The report does not give the number of days worked per year in 
the various countries, but in all European countries the days worked 
are considerably in excess of the number worked in the United 
States, and a correction of the fatality rates to equalize the number 
of days would show that the record for this country is much more 
unfavorable than appears in the above table. 

A more comprehensive report of fatalities in coal mines is presented 
in Bulletin 115, issued by the Bureau of Mines in April, 1916.' It 
deals with coal-mine fatalities in the United States from 1870 to 
1914, inclusive, with statistics of coal production, labor, and mining 
methods by States and calendar years. In it emphasis is placed on 
theneed of safeguarding the three-quarters of a million men employed 
in this industry, and the figures which are presented, although show- 
ing an appalling fatality record for past years, ‘‘represent a diagnosis 
of the hazard of the mining industry, pointing out the principal 
physical causes of accidents, and make available a body of uniform 
facts that will serve as a basis of preventive measures for use in 
future operations.” The author of the bulletin strongly urges cooper- 


ation between operators and employees and among employees them- 





1 United States Bureau of Mines. Coal-mine accidents in the United States, 1870-1914. Compiled by 
Albert H. Fay. Washington, 1916. 370 pp. 
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selves to reduce the accident hazard so far as it may be attributed 
to the personal element. 

No accurate data for the United States are available showing how far the persona] 
element as related to the miner and his coworker, the mine foreman, or to the super- 
intendent and others in authority, contributes to accidents. Many accidents ; 
due to inexperience on the part of the miner, his failure to heed orders, a misund.y- 
standing of instructions, and last but not least, carelessness of himself or his fellow 
worker. A foreman or superintendent may fail to give proper warning regarding t)}\e 
conditions of certain parts of the mine; he may not have inspected certain rooms or 
entries on the day of a mine accident; the mine may not be properly equipped, or 
the operator may neglect to comply with the inspector's recommendations. There 
is, therefore, a personal element on the part of both the operator and the miner that 
must be considered. Legislation and the enactment of compensation laws will make 
the operator realize the seriousness of the mine-accident situation, when fatalitics 
and injuries are to be paid for in legal tender of the realm. The miner must be edu- 
cated and made to realize the dangers he encounters; he must learn that self-preser\ a- 
tion and the safety of his fellow workmen should receive his first attention; he should 
cooperate with his employer, his associates, and the State mine inspector to the end 
that the mine hazard may be reduced to a minimum. ‘‘Cooperation for safety” 
should be the watchwords of the operator, miner, State inspectors, and all others in 
any way interested in the mining industry. 

The total production of coal in the United States from 1807 to the 
end of 1915,' the total number of men employed in the industry for 
each year since 1889, and the total number of men killed in and about 
coal mines, based upon such records as are available, are shown in 
the table following. In this connection it should be pointed out 
that the number of men employed and consequently the number 
killed per 1,000 employed are only roughly approximate, since reports 
of employers even at the present time do not usually show accurately 
the number of persons employed and the days and hours worked, 
which information is necessary for the computation of correct acci- 
dent rates. As the author of the report states, ‘‘The actual number 
of men on the pay roll is much higher than the number of men 
really at work in.the mines, and unfortunately it is the former figure 
that the operators too frequently report.’’ For earlier years it is 
‘also practically certain that the reports of the number of persons 
killed are not complete. 





1 The figures for 1915, it is stated, are subject to sight revision. 
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PRODUCTION, EMPLOYEES, AND FATALITIES IN COAL MINES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF COAL-MINING INDUSTRY FOR WHICH COM- 
PLETE RETURNS ARE AVAILABLE, 187 








TO 1915. 
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Total United States, | 
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Portion of United States under inspection service. 









































Per cent of | Number killed. 
— ss Pro- 

. pa lig Num- | duction 
Production, ber | per Days 
short tons.! em- Per | Per | death, |worked. 

ployed.1} Pro- | Em- 1.009 |1:000,000| short 
duc- | ploy- | Total?) @,. | Short | tons.é 
tion. ees. loved tons. 
a "| mined. 

a ottel 
19807-1869 . 410, 395, 133 Ben Re. ee BRS eh aia I a ee 
ro Nia sntiee 33,035,580 |......... 47.42 |...... { 1] 6.93] 13.47 | 74,238 |........ 
ini nse 46,885,080 |......... S , Saegee | 210} 5.60] 10.86 | 92,105 }......-- 
oS Re 51, 453, 399 |......... 47.10 |.....-- | 223 | 4.93] 9.20 |108, 669 |.....--- 
<n. aneteas 57,602,480 |......... 45.40 |.......| 263 | 5.46] 10.06 | 99,440 |......-. 
oT SFY ae 53.39 j......- 260 3. 87 9.26 |108,025 |.......- 
Sil asaseat 52,348, 320 |......... 63.35 |....... 260{ 3.06] 9.51 |105,192 ]........ 
7° eae 53, 230,000 |......-.- 49.35 |....... 242| 2.83] 9.20 |108,650 ]......-. 
IT ovcudwnoe 8 ee Oe (ae 225 2.77 Sp Ff. { - 
I 57,935,600 |........- > eee 235 | 2.62] 6.38 [156,637 |........ 
ILLS 68, 105, 799 |......... 68.20 |....... 317| 3.30] 6.82 |146,523 |........ 
SE. sscnciad COSY eee PE Beenese 274 2. 21 35: S: 2 eee 
lpi 85, 881,030 |......... 65.56 |....... 340 | 2.93] 6.04 ]165,600 |........ 
TR sosetie4 103,551,189 |......-.. 75.64 |......- 448] 2.75 | 5.72 |174,837 |........ 
i igecenia 115, 707,525 |...-..--- 8. elite 542] 3.34] 6.58 ]151,949 |........ 
188A . wc ccees- DM OEE heccoes os OEE Besavca= 538 2. 80 6.17 162.900 1.....<.- 
Wb dawsedes ORS EEE ee 549 2.58 5 of ) eee 
WB cc ctien d 518. 660, 497 |......... gS) pee 494] 2.25] 5.23 |191,373 |......-- 
a ke ee . 504 2. 20 4.86 [205,902 |........ 
1888. cwcnsces 148, 659,657 |.....-.... Sf oe 728 2.55 5.61 |178, 246 |.......- 
1880. ccces+-s 141, 229,513 | 311,717 | 90.54 | 90.85 668 2.36 5. 22 1191, 430 |.......- 
1800 ...ccessse 157, 770, 963 | 318,204 | 92.66 | 91.52 733 2.52 5.01 |199, 444 216 
1801. ccc-s-s 168, 566, 669 | 332,147 | 93.53 | 93.54 956 3.08 6.06 1164, 912 215 
1802. .c00--- 179,329,071 | 341,943 | 92.40 | 92.75 991 3.12 5.98 {167,214 212 
Se 182,352,774 | 363,309 | 97.40 | 97.74 958 2.70 5.39 |185, 403 201 
RS 170, 741, 526 | 376,204 | 94.96 | 95.33 958 | 2.67] 5.91 [169,248 178 
UG... nteccea 193,117,530 | 382,879 | 98.44 | 98.21 1,142 3.04 6.00 1166, 466 195 
OR: an ck 191,986,357 | 393,342 | 96.43 | 96.73] 1,083] 2.85] 5.85 |170,935 185 
Mp adecszscs 200, 229,199 | 397,701 | 97.25 | 97.71 990 2. 55 5.08 |196, 699 17 
eh 219, 976, 267 | 401,221 | 97.16 | 97.66] 1,062 2.71 4.97 |201, 256 190 
Ds éicc2 es 253,741,192 | 410,635 | 96.16 | 96.34 1, 241 3.14 5.08 1196, 610 214 
ee 269, 684,027 | 448,581 | 96.47 | 96.40 1,489 3.44 5.72 |174, 724 212 
ee 293, 299,816 | 485,544 | 99.37 | 99.02 1,574 3.27 5.40 4185, 165 216 
Wi ccéecesea 301, 590,439 | 518,197 | 98.37 | 98.46] 1,724 3.38 5.81 |172,092 197 
po ere 357, 356, 416 | 566,260 | 98.52 | 98.29 | 1,926 3.46 5.47 |182, 796 220 
eS 351, 816,398 | 593,693 | 96.40 | 96.58 1,995 3.48 5.88 |170,007 202 
Pere 392, 722,635 | 626,045 | 98.38 | 98.29 | 2,232 3. 63 5.78 1173, 109 212 
apap 414, 157,278 | 640,780 | 98.02 | 98.36} 2,138] 3.39] 5.27 |189,876 209 
BUI a adeseuss 480, 363,424 | 680,492 | 99.49 | 99.14 3,242 4.81 6.78 {147,407 231 
i ees 415, 842,698 | 690,438 | 98.43 | 98.32 | 2,445 3. 60 5.97 {167,407 195 
er 460, 814,616 [$666,552 | 99.99 | 99.99 2,642 3.96 Gi oe Tee, G80 bec sceese 
ee 501, 596, 37 725,030 |100.00 |100.00 | 2,821 3. 89 5.62 |177, 808 220 
PRA 496, 371, 126 |5728, 348 |100.00 {100.00 | 2,656] 3.65] 5.35 |186,887 220 
fT ey 534, 466,580 | 722,662 |100.00 100.00] 2,419] 3.35] 4.53 |220,945 225 
S068 é veskahen 570,048,125 | 747,644 100.00 |100.00 | 2,785 3. 7. 4.89 |204, 685 238 

Total. .|9, 844, 247, 843 |......... | $9.46 |....... 49,733 | 3.32] 5.65 |177,083 |........ 
$08: caaeaet 513, 525,477 | 763,185 {100.00 100.00 | 2,454] 3.22] 4.78 1209, 261 207 
ISIS. cxcaece 518, 000, 000 2, 266 2.95 4.37 |: 
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GE. tnwcse 
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GRO bsscee 
| 
O58 f.xas 
ee 
ie tecnuss 
503 | 2.33 
507 | 2.36 
523 | 2.47 
500 | 2.49 
452 | 2.54 
505 | 2.59 
487 | 2.63 
501 | 2.80 
545 | 2.87 
617 | 2.88 
602 | 2.84 
606 | 2.81 
581 | 2.95 
633 | 2.88 
592 | 2.93 
628 | 2.96 
644 | 3.08 
708 | 3.06 
603 | 3.09 
| 
692 | 3.15 
682 | 3.10 
740 | 3.29 
762 | 3.20 
| ae 
673 | 3.25 





1 From annual volumes of Mineral Resources of the United States, U. 8S. Geol. Survey. See also Coal- 


mine fatalities in the United States, 1870-1914, by A. H. Fay, Bul. 115, Bureau of Mines, 1916, p. 10. 
2 Summation based on State mine inspectors’ reports. 
3 Calculated on basis of production represented by inspection States. 
‘ Bureau of Census. 


5 Bureau of 
6 Subject to 


Mines. 
revision. 


From the above table it will be noted that the fatality rate per 
1,000 men employed was 5.93 in 1870 and 2.95 in 1915. 
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Classifying accidents by causes, based upon reports from inspection 
States only, it is shown that 24,391 (46.74 per cent) of the 52,187 
fatal accidents resulted from falls of roof and pillar coal, the fatality 
rate being 1.60 in 1870 and 1.48 in 1914. The average fatality rato 
during the 44-year period, 1870 to 1913, was 1.554. The fatality 
rate due to mine cars and locomotives was 0.412 in 1870 and 0.498 
in 1914, with an average of 0.408. More than 12 per cent of all acci- 
dents were due to this cause. With reference to gas and dust ex- 
plosions, the fatality rate was very erratic during the period under 
consideration. In 1887 it reached the lowest point, 0.096, and in 
1907 it rose to 1.417, with a per cent of fatality due to this cause of 
29.49. The per cent for the 45 year period was 13.87. Accidents 
due to explosives show a decrease, the fatality rate in 1870 being 
0.225 and in 1914, 0.191, the percentage for the 45-year period being 
7.41. The fatality rate due to shaft accidents has been gradually 
decreasing, the rate per 1,000 men employed, in 1870 being 0.758, 
while in 1914 it was 0.115. The average percentage is 3.68. The 
number killed per 1,000 men employed averaged for the 45-year 
period, is 3.31; in 1914 it was 3.22, and in 1915 it was 2.95. The 
following table shows the number killed, by specified causes, in 1870 
and in 1914, and for each quinquennial period, 1871 to 1915, inclusive: 
NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED BY ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES, AND PER CENT OF 


FATALITIES DUE TO EACH CAUSE, AND RATE PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES, BY CAUSEs, 
1870, QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS 1871 TO 1915, AND IN 1914. 















































Year. Period. Year. 
Causes and fatalities. l 
1870 1871- | 1876- | 1881- | 1886— | 1891- | 1896- | 1901- | 1906— | 1911- 1914 
1875 1880 | 1885 1890 | 1895 1900 | 1905 1910 | 19151! — 
oy roof and pillar 
coal: 
Number killed. .... 57| 461| 659] 1,068 | 1,539 | 2,391 | 3,065 | 4,425 | 5,886 | 5,917] 1,131 
Per cent........-... 27.01 | 37.91 | 50.97 | 44.19 | 49.22 | 47.77 | 52.26 | 46.82 | 44.30) (2%) 46. 10 
Number per 1,000 
employees ....... 1.601 | 1.631 | 1.384 | 1.261 | 1.176 | 1.393 | 1.541 | 1.617 | 1.744 (?) 1. 482 
Mine cars and locomo- 
tives: 
Number killed..... 15 153 187 312 386 558 645 | 1,065 | 1,599 | 1,904 380 
ot ee 7.11 | 12.58 | 14.46 | 12.91 | 12.44 | 11.15 | 11.00] 11.27 | 12.03] (2) 15. 48 
Number per 1,000 
employees......- -421| .541| .393] .369| .297) .325 | .324] .389| .474] (2) . 498 
Gas and dust explo- 
sions: | 
Number killed. .... 10{ 137 120 173 297 743 730 | 1,524 | 2,388 | 1,822 349 
Per cent........... 4.74) 11.27) 9.28) 7.16) 9.50 | 14.85 | 12.45 | 16.13 | 17.97] (*) 14. 22 
Number per 1,000 _ 
ployees.......... -281 | .485 | .252| .204| .227| .432] .367| .557| .708| (2) 457 
Explosives: 
Number killed... .. 8 97 98 177 225 379 449 834 | 1,007 746 146 
Per cont........... 3.79] 7.98] 7.58| 7.32| 7.19) 7.57] 7.66| &82| 7.58] (2) 5.95 
Number per 1,000 
employees ....... -225| .343| .206| .209/ .172/ .221] .226| .305| .208| (2) | «19! 
Miscellaneous, under- 
ground: | 
Number killed..... 73| 144 86 | 323| 247) 348] 345| 580; 1,137] 1,032) 194 
Per cent........... 34.60 | 11.84 | 6.65 | 13.36 | 7.90} 6.95] 5.88) 6.14] 856 (?) 7.91 
Number per 1,000 > 
employees ....... 2.051 | .510}; .180| .382| .189| .202| .173| .2121 .337] (%) . 254 
1 Figures reported for 1915 subject to revision. 2 Not reported. Data for 1915 incomplete. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED BY ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES, AND PER CENT OF 
FATALITIES DUE TO EACH CAUSE, AND RATE PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES, BY CAUSES, 
1870, QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS 1871 TO 1915, AND IN 1914—Concluded. 


















































Year. Period. Year. 
Causes and fatalities. 
1870 1871— | 1876- | 1881- | 1886- | 1891- | 1896- | 1901- | 1906—- | 1911- 1914 
1875 1880 1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 | 1915! ’ 
Shaft fatalities: | 
Number killed... .- 27 87 | 39 124 176 231 226 368 382 303 88 
Per cent........... 12.80} 7.15 | 3.02] 5.13| 5.63| 4.62] 3.85] 3.89] 2.87] (2) 3.58 
Number per 1,000 
employees ....... - 758 308 | .082; .146/ .135| .1384] .114] .135] .113 (2) - 115 
Surface fatalities: 
Number killed..... 21 137} 104] 240] 254] 355] 405] 655] 889] 856 166 
i ae 9.95 | 11.27) 8.04] 9.93; 8.12] 7.09} 6.90] 6.93] 6.69] (2) 6. 76 
Numaber per 1,000 | 
employees....... .590| .485 | .218/] .283| .194]| .207] .204] .239] .263] (2) . 218 
Total: 
Number killed....| 211 | 1,216 | 1,293 | 2,417 | 3,127 | 5,005 | 5,865 | 9,451 |13,288 |12,580 | 2,454 
Number per 1,000 
employees....... 5.927 | 4.303 | 2.715 | 2.854 | 2.390 | 2.914 | 2.949 | 3.454 | 3.937 (2) 3. 215 
1 Figures reported for 1915 subject to revision. 2 Not reported. Data for 1915 incomplete. 


The report comments on, and illustrates by charts, the reduction 
in fatality rates since the establishment by many of the States, be- 
ginning with Pennsylvania in 1870, of mine inspection service. From 
1880 to 1897 the fatality rate per 1,000 men employed remained prac- 
tically stationary. From 1897 to 1907 the rate increased considerably, 
reaching the highest point in 1907, but since that year there has been 
a marked decline. 

The increasing fatality rate due to mine disasters, from 1897 and culminating with 
1907, has been the means of the passage of more stringent laws concerning the operation 
of coal mines. Every disaster is thoroughly investigated by State and Federal au- 
thorities, as well as by the local engineers of the operating company, to determine the 
exact cause, so that similar disasters may be prevented in the future. States are 
establishing rescue and first-aid stations, and nearly every large mining company has 
its safety engineer and safety-first committees with the necessary rescue and first-aid 
equipment. An educational campaign on mine-accident prevention has been con- 
ducted since 1907, with the result that there is much closer cooperation of miner, fore- 
man, operator, and inspector than in former years. Permissible explosives and im- 
proved types of safety lamps have been introduced into many of the mines. Explosi- 
bility of coal dust has been studied and precautions adopted to render the dust inert. 
The work of these various agencies has resulted in a gradual decline in the fatality 
rate from 1907 to 1914. 

Fatality rates prepared by the Bureau of Mines are calculated on 
the basis of the number of men employed, regardless of the number of 
days employed during the year. This method, it is explained, is 
faulty to the extent that under existing conditions it is not possible to 
obtain the exact number of men at work for the reason that all of the 
men do not work throughout the year. The tonnage basis of com- 
parison, it is suggested, is hardly fair because mining conditions are 
not the same in all the States. 
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Still another method of computing fatality rates, and one which it 
is believed gives the true hazard rates, takes into account the number 
of men and the time they are engaged in the hazardous occupation, 
This necessitates reducing all labor to a standard year of a certain 
number of hours, and the Bureau of Mines in this report has taken as 
a basis a year of 2,000 hours, or 200 10-hour days, on the ground that 
this appears more nearly to approximate the average length of time 
coal mines in the United States are operated during the 12 months. 
The use of the 2,000-hour year, however, gives rates which are too 
low for fair comparison with those for other industries and other 
countries computed upon the basis of the 3,000-hour year which has 
been formally adopted by the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions, the International Congress 
on Social Insurance, and the International Statistical Institute, and 
which has long been in use in a number of European countries. The 
fatalities per 1,000 men employed on the basis of actual days worked, 
and also on the basis of 300 10-hour days for the period 1903 to 1914, 
except 1909, for the 24 States reporting, were as follows: 


FATALITY RATES IN COAL MINES OF THE UNITED STATES 1903 TO 1914. 








| 
| Per 1,000 











Per 1,000 | Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
men 300 men 300 
Year. actually | 10-hour Year. actually | 10-hour 
em- day em- day 
ployed. | workers. ployed. | workers. 
Pamisttbideaustacehsctecgie 3.46 EN Siege scectecbacasccsecoen 3.96 (?) 
i ihsrdnheeexetsenenemeseien 3.48 SE ee eer eer 3.89 6.05 
Dp tisetcanscssatersenes 3. 63 Te ecb sb ibasvcecesercsendon 3.65 5. 67 
GEG ReeNS cb<dbnencubdeesec’d 3.39 cb cckaesévedbicenctcsenes 3.35 4.98 
EN ees 4.81 8 ee 3.73 5.37 
UAB Rake bh ene sc scedes tans ee 3.60 Ee Pere a 3.22 5.31 




















1 Data not available. 
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The following table presents, by States, for the period 1903 to 1913, 
inclusive, except 1909, the fatality rates based upon the number of 
3,000-hour workers as compared with the rate based upon the num- 
ber of men reported as employed: 

FATALITY RATES BASED ON THE NUMBER OF 3,000-TOUR WORKERS AS COMPARED 


WITH THE RATE BASED ON THE NUMBER OF MEN REPORTED AS EMPLOYED (1903- 
1913, INCLUSIVE, EXCEPT 1909). 



































ts Fatalities per 1,000. 
Days Actual a sal 
oe number of| Number | “" —_— 
Stat ¥ orked men of 3,000- m3 

— a employed hour wt 4. Actual 3,000- 

hour). (10-year workers. sod md employ- hour 
period). ing 1909. ees. workers. 
pI ETT TEE eT ee TT OTe 225.5 211, 382 158, 876 1,379 6.52 8. 67 
Ro i asa ig Bde ares 131.4 1 39, 006 16,408 92 2.36 5. 61 
CR ncodeccvcegevcssccesoncccoses 217.2 123, 713 89, 581 1,077 8.71 12.03 
igs 66bi9s s kaencecscdescocesas | =: 156.7 664, 866 347, 368 1,701 2.55 4.29 
 distsecnenketiokavtnntaheeks | =: 148.7 209, 054 103, 635 459 2.20 4.43 
nd cenccnecsaninneonnresds | 170.4 157,415 89,418 305 1.94 3.41 
sas coarse cussccsdecscah | 156.4 124, 576 64, 954 336 2.70 5.18 
ibs ectncnedevnnbeneensawn 188.5 187, 589 117, 861 418 2.23 3. 54 
GR adn ts sccessscasennsssneees 242.8 147,61) 38, 638 104 2.18 2.69 
itiidestkas Sbeonsedepacens 162.0 35, 454 19, 148 65 1.83 3.39 
saree 153.9 95, 056 48, 769 124 1.30 2.55 
eid bepetestatkededesss cee 193.0 29, 887 19, 227 122 4.08 6.35 
ss cutee cc uccndacencawes 246.3 29,776 24, 446 433 14.54 17.72 
Nortlt DGRGGB... ......22.ccccccccccsees 197.4 23,188 2,162 13 4.08 6.02 
Een esatsvesccvosesetaases 149.5 452,089 | 225,260 1,331 2.94 5.91 
Ce inc undcnkdwacbantuwds 140.6 84,418 42, 007 429 5.08 10. 22 
Pennsylvania (anthracite)............| 198.5 | 1,668,725 | 1,103,973 6,219 3.73 5.64 
Pennsylvania (bituminous).........-- 203.4 | 1,573,200} 1,066,562 5,340 3.39 5.01 
eh da dips modu dacincns sees | =. 210.0 112, 247 78, 580 381 3.40 4.85 
iter acacndbenstbhecbous | = 210.1 319, 405 13, 364 21 1.08 1.58 
EUS ch nedtes stv eckecesiveccn 210.9 25, 084 17, 633 104 4.15 5.90 
tik stsnensesesvebseseses 244.7 8 33, 211 28, 368 224 6.74 7.89 
WEEE Anse nisin ccscccessacseven 202.3 55, 641 37, 527 258 4.64 6. 87 
. PRR RENEE | 213.2 582, 525 413, 929 3,219 5.53 7.77 
ono. c necaneneccoses | 213.7 2 39,171 24, 653 211 5.38 8.57 
Totaland average.............-- | 190.9 | 6,604,289 | 4,192,347| 24,365 3.69 5.81 





1 Employees and fatalities for eight years only. 
2 Employees and fatalities for five years only. 
3 Employees and fatalities for four years only. 

Of 52,187 fatalities during the period 1870 to 1914, inclusive, 7,013 
(13.44 per cent) were killed in exceptional accidents—that is, those in 
which 5 or more men were killed at one time—and 45,174 (86.56 per 
cent) were killed in common accidents—that is, those in which less 
than 5 men were killed at one time. 

The report suggests the unsatisfactory character of statistics show- 
ing nonfatal accidents in coal mines, owing principally to the fact that 
no complete records exist. Based, however, upon reports submitted 
by 17 State mine inspectors, covering the year 1913 or the nearest 
year for which the record was available, 6,719 nonfatal accidents are 
tabulated. Of these, 2,860 (42.57 per cent) were caused by falls of 
roof or pillar coal, and 1,992 (29.65 per cent) were caused by mine 
cars and locomotives. The following table shows the number and 
per cent of injuries received by employees in and about mines, by 
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part of body affected, and is included in the report for the assistance 
it may render the hospital department of various coal mines in point- 
ing out the part of the body receiving the most injuries, thus giving 
the surgeon and others an idea as to the surgical equipment necessary 
properly to take care of injuries to be expected in and about coal 
mines. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INJURIES RECEIVED BY MEN EMPLOYED IN AND 
ABOUT COAL MINES, BY PART OF BODY INJURED. 






































Part injured. Number. | Per cent. Part injured. Number. | Per cent. 
iia Wsisthlne x on aimaoimeiemins 427 6. 36 || Hip and pelvis..............-. 281 4.18 
MMOD: oso cecctterseccécevessecs 290 So ea 1, 987 29,57 
ica attest eve nkesaiod 330 Pe is na0de6vnas sn echaseevewus 722 10.74 
caine dahwhenatag dnote hat 544 8.10 nina 
Ne Ee inci cbbntcns 948 14.11 Ee ee | 6, 719 100, 00 
eS Peer 1,190 17.71 | 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF CUBA. 


The most recent addition to the extensive list of countries having 
compensation laws is the Cuban Republic, which by its act of June 
12, 1916, adopted this method for redress of injuries to employees in 
both private and public employments. The law is of the broadest 
application, including industries and employments in which more 
than 5 persons are regularly engaged, and extending to supervisory 
employees whose wages are not in excess of $3 per day and to appren- 
tices whose only reward for labor is instruction. 

The amount of earnings to be used as a basis of awarding compen- 
sation benefits may not exceed $1,095 per year, and the earnings of 
minors under 18 years of age or of apprentices not receiving wages 
shall be considered as not less than the average earnings of workmen 
engaged on the same work. Accidents are not compensable if inten- 
tionally caused, nor unless disability continues for at least two weeks, 
but if incapacity extends beyond two weeks, compensation is payable 
from the date of the injury. 

Permanent total disability is compensated by the payment of a 
sum equal to two-thirds of the annual earnings of the injured person, 
and permanent partial disability by the payment of one-half the 
diminution of the annual earnings. Temporary disability is compen- 
sated by the payment of an amount equal to one-half the earnings of 
the injured man at the time of the accident, payments being made 
for each day, including Sundays and nonworking days, that the dis- 
ability continues. For fatal accidents the widow receives 20 per 
cent for life or until remarriage, with added amounts in case of sur- 
viving children up to a maximum of 60 per cent where there are 4 
or more. If children alone survive, 50 per cent of the earnings is the 
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maximum amount payable. Other beneficiaries may be ascendants 
and brothers and sisters, payments to whom may not exceed 30 per 
cent in the aggregate, in the absence of nearer dependents. Pay- 
ments to children or grandchildren cease when they reach majority 
unless they are incapacitated physically or mentally for self-support; 
to ascendants at their death, and to brothers or sisters at the age of 
18 or on contracting marriage. Provision is also made for lump-sum 
payments. 

A technical commission is created whose duty it is to list and rec- 
ommend safety devices; the establishment of a safety museum is also 
provided for. Compensation may be increased one-half in cases of 
accident occurring in establishments not provided with the pre- 
scribed safety devices. 

The usual provision is made against waivers, and any effort of the 
employer to impose costs on the employee is strictly forbidden. 
Insurance is prescribed unless capacity for self-insurance is established. 
Medical and funeral expenses are to be met by the employer, the 
injured man having the right to choose his own physician and phar- 
macist, but the charges must be approved by the municipal judge of 
the district. 

Accidents must be reported within 24 hours, and claims prosecuted 
within one year. Methods of procedure are carefully laid down, and 
special provision is made in behalf of seamen. 

The act compares favorably with other laws of its class, both in 
liberality and in administrative provisions, though no commission 
for its administration is provided for. It is to take effect in six 
months after its promulgation. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY—NEW ORLEANS.' 


The gift to the city of New Orleans by Mr. Isaac Delgado of ap- 
proximately $800,000 for the establishment of a central trades school 
for the mechanical training of boys, led to the inauguration in Sep- 
tember, 1913, of a vocational survey of local industries to determine 
just what trades need to be taught to promote the welfare of the 
industries and the youth, and the scope of the curriculum to be 
offered in order that those boys who enter industrial life may be 
properly trained for the occupations they have chosen. The pur- 
pose of the survey also was to direct the intelligent interest and 
cooperation of employers and employees with regard to local prob- 
lems of vocational education; to find out how to offer new oppor- 





1 Vocational survey for the Isaac Delgado Central Trades School. Part I, Facts about the public schools 
of New Orleans in relation to vocation. New Orleans, 1914,58 pp. Part Il, Industry and Education, New 
Orleans, 1916. pp. xiii, 409, v. Illustrated. 
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tunities for the hundreds of unemployed boys leaving the elementary 
schools; to discover how the industrial prosperity of the city may 
be promoted by means of vocational education; to determine pre- 
vailing types of industrial and trades schools in other cities, and to 
ascertain what kind of teachers, rooms, shops, buildings, and equip- 
ment are necessary to carry out the program agreed upon. ‘The 
results of the survey, which was conducted by the Division of Educa- 
tional Research of the Department of Superintendence of the Pubiic 
Schools, are presented in two parts. Part I includes information 
useful in articulating the proposed trades school with existing con- 
ditions in the public schools, involving analyses of facts regarding 
enrollment, elimination, progress, and repeating of boys in the 
grades, and regarding night schools. Part II bears the title ‘In- 
dustry and Education,” and is a detailed study of representative 
local manufacturing establishments, of the mechanical occupations 
of boys and men therein, and of the building trades in New Orleans. 

A portion of Part I is devoted to a series of tables indicating for all 
white schools, all colored schools, and for two typical schools, covering 
the first term of the school year 1913-14, the percentage of children 
over age in the different grades on account of lost time, over age on 
account of slow progress, at or below age but making slow progress, at 
or below age with usual or rapid progress, and repeaters. These 
tables indicate a large proportion of boys over age on account of slow 
progress. 

Supplementary data for 1915 show that 42.2 per cent of the boys and 
35.8 per cent of the girls among 28,512 white children enrolled during 
1914-15 were over age for their grades. Of 8,081 colored children, 
69.2 per cent of the boys and 70.8 per cent of the girls were over age. 

A special study was made of 13-year-old boys, of the occupations 
of their fathers, and of teachers’ impressions of boys’ aptitude for trade 
work. Applying the “‘station in enrollment”’ index of efficiency, that 
is, ascertaining the percentage of 13-year-old children in or above 
Grade VII of the elementary schools, it was found that during 1914-15 
the indexes were lower for white boys than for white girls (26 per cent 
and 39.1 per cent, respectively) ; that this index of efficiency for colored 
children was excessively low. 

In the study of the dropping out or elimination of children from the 
public schools, it was found that approximately 70 per cent of the 
white boys leave before completing the eighth grade, and that over 70 
per cent of the colored boys leave before completing the sixth grade ; 
that a small per cent of those who enter elementary grades ever finisl 
high school; that the eliminated pupils are untrained workers and 
hundreds of boys and girls enter industry without training or aim. 
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The occupational history of 1,472 boys and men in the night schools 
was ascertained, and of 1,232 schedules tabulated, the largest number, 
289 (23.47 per cent), was employed as clerks, and the next largest 
number, 165 (13.39 per cent), was employed as office boys. The 
stated ambitions or desired occupations of this same group were re- 
corded with a view to better provisions for training, and of 1,350 
schedules tabulated the largest number, 162 (12 per cent), expressed a 
desire to be mechanics or machinists, 132 (9.78 per cent) wanted to be 
bookkeepers, and 115 (8.52 per cent) wanted to be engineers. Almost 
half expressed a preference for such trades as would be taught in a 
trades school. 

The attitude of approximately 150 employers toward evening, 
part-time, preparatory, and practical day trade schools was ascer- 
tained. The result of this inquiry developed that 51 per cent favored 
evening schools, 43 per cent favored part-time classes, 48 per cent 
favored public industrial or preparatory schools, and 50 per cent 
favored practical day trade schools. 

In the survey of approximately 100 typical establishments in 
New Orleans to determine the need for vocational training of work- 
ers, as a basis for the outlining of a trade school curriculum, the results 
of which are set forth in Part II, the aim was to give a detailed and 
accurate account of the occupations in each important group of 
local manufacturing industries, including metal manufacturing, 
power, light, and heating plants, and related occupations; electrical 
manufacturing and construction, telephones, telegraphs, and related 
occupations; lumber, its manufacture, and related occupations; the 
local building trades; printing and publishing and related occupa- 
tions; a group of miscellaneous industries and occupations and 
mechanical occupations under city government. In studying an 
establishment effort was directed toward obtaining facts covering 
designations, processes, skill, and knowledge required, steps of pos- 
sible promotion, wages, hours of labor, hazards, ete. 

Five sections of the volume present facts and considerations that 
were developed in the course of the survey. These include data 
concerning proposed cooperation with the United States naval 
authorities, some notes as to Gulf fisheries and conservation of the 
industry, and an outline of a practical course in sea-food culture, 
with a suggestion that the vocational opportunities offered by the 
Gulf fisheries should be further investigated. 

Some doubt is expressed as to the advisability of establishing a 
school of scientific dairying and agriculture as a part of the trades 
school. 

In considering the problem of establishing a Negro department, 
two questions presented themselves: ‘“ Did the founder intend ‘that 
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Negro boys should be omitted from the benefits of the gift? In 
consideration of the fact that a ‘central trades school’ is specified 
in the will, can a separate department for Negroes be buiit in another 
portion of the city and convenient to the Negro population?” These 
questions are not specifically answered, but, with the thought of con- 
serving the trades in which Negroes are particularly employed and 
to encourage the prospective workers, a recommendation is made 
that education for Negroes should be provided, as follows: 

Night courses for workers now engaged in bricklaying, carpentry, 
and plastering. 

A small Negro trades school should be provided with a practical 
curriculum based upon the above three trades and following the 
general organization of the regular preparatory trades department 
of the Delgado School. Whether the money for the Negro trades 
school be apportioned from the Delgado fund or from other sources, 
it is believed that such a school would supply a recognized want in 
our public-school system and render a good service to the Negroes 
and the whole community. 

In a chapter on vocational guidance four facts developed by thie 
survey relating to boys’ jobs and life work are presented, most of 
the information being obtained from the 1,472 men and boys in 
night school to which reference has been made on page 75. 

1. A very large proportion (85 per cent) of the children who leave 
school to go to work are 14 and 15 years of age. 

2. The jobs or positions to which they go are, as a rule, not sucl 
as to impart increased skill and knowledge or ambition. 

3. The majority of young workers do not possess even a complete 
common school education. Of 3,071 certificates issued by the factory 
inspector for the year ending December 31, 1914, to children in thie 
public schools, 808 (26.31 per cent) of the children were in the fifth 
grade and 642 (20.91 percent) were in the sixth grade. Approximately 
76.45 per cent, 2,348 pupils,’ had not gone beyond the sixth grade. 

4. Wages earned during the first few years by the young workers 
are in numerous cases more closely related to their age than to their 
school standing. Under present conditions of employment and of 
school life there is litule monetary incentive for the boys or girls, 
going into industry, to remain in school until 16 years of age rather 
than to quit at 14. Thus the average wage of 73 boys 14 years of 
age who had completed the fifth grade was $3.67, while the average 
wage of 27 boys 17 years of age who had completed the same grade 
was $7.73. 

This inquiry also developed the fact that hundreds of boys at work 
desired training in the trades. Of 1,352 schedules, 950 (70.26 per 





1 This includes 7 pupils whose grade was unknown and 6 pupils who had had no schooling. 
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cent) stated that they would have remained longer in school to learn 
a trade had such been taught. 

From the statements of 2,244 parents of pupils 13 years of age 
and over as to occupational preferences for them it was ascertained 
that (1) a fair majority of the boys (1,553, 69.21 per cent) have a 
definite occupation in view; (2) only 44 per cent of the parents 
intend to send their boys to high school, and less than 5 per cent 
intend to send their boys to college; (3) less than 12 per cent of the 
parents state that their sons have received any training in prepara- 
tion for the occupation desired. 

In this connection the report recommends the establishment of a 
' bureau of vocational guidance for boys and girls, based upon the result 
ofthesurvey. Such a bureau, it is suggested, demands the highest skill 
and tact for its administration. This bureau would organize and pro- 
mote the work of the placement of boys and girls over 16 years of age 
in all of its phases, as (1) training for wise choice of occupation; (2) 
studying and disclosing industrial, commercial, and professional oppor- 
tunities; (3) studying the individual’s physical and mental capacities 
and needs; (4) promoting vocational training for successful occupation ; 
(5) promoting cooperation between employers, employees, and civic 
organizations. 

An outline of a proposed plan for cooperation between the public 
schools and local industries is presented, this plan proposing— 

1. The enlargement of educational work by the public schools in the interest of 
vocational choice, training for same, and dissemination of knowledge concerning voca- 
tional opportunities for the benefit of the youth of New Orleans; (2) active, organized 
cooperation with the business organization and business men to this end; and (3) 
assumption by such associations of a portion of the expense of conducting the bureau 
of vocations. 

Based upon the systematic survey of the representative daily 
occupations, operations, duties, hours of labor, wages, processes and 
physical and mental conditions that make up the life of the majority 
of boys who leave school to go to work, a tentative course of study or 
system of instruction, within the compass of the allotted sphere of 
the Delgado school, is presented in detail. This includes examples 
of general programs and distribution of shop practice and theory in 
public and philanthropic trades schools, with illustrations of trades 
schools in operation in certain cities of the United States, Germany, 
France, and Ireland. It was decided that the course should be 
adapted to the needs of (1) boys of 14 years of age and older who 
usually will go no further than the sixth grade in the elementary 
schools; (2) older and more advanced boys in smaller numbers; (3) 
youths and men in industry who desire either to improve their skill 
and knowledge or to change their occupations by means of unit 
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evening courses and part-time courses. Accordingly a plan was 
developed for the organization of the school into two departments: 
First, a preparatory trades department fer boys from 14 to 16 years 
of age, not for the purpose of teaching a trade, but to interest and 
hold the boy and give him a knowledge of different mechanical] 
industries so that he may be led to choose a definite vocation or trade 
at the age of 16. Second, a practical trades department for the in- 
tensive teaching of trades in whole or in part, this department io 
contain five divisions—metal working, building, woodworking, 
operative engineering, and printing. For the unit evening classes 
and part-time work a wide range of courses is indicated, based upon 
local needs and the experience of other cities. 

For the administrative control of the school a plan is outlined 
proposing to establish an associate council, to which no member of 
the board of school directors shall be eligible except in an ex officio 
capacity, composed of two active manufacturers of the city, two 
active wage earners, and two other citizens chosen for ability, edu- 
cation and interest in industrial training. This associate council 
shall assist the board of school directors ‘‘ina manner * * * con- 
serving the welfare of boys, and in sympathetic intelligent touch 
with employees and employers in the mechanical trades and indus- 
tries of New Orleans.’ 

It should endeavor to see to it that the distinctive function of the Delgado school 
shall be the practical training of boys in mechanical trades, although some of the work 
may include practical English, shop mathematics, mechanical drawing, sanitation 
and hygiene. * * * Especially is it desirable that the associate council should 
labor to bind together continually the regular school system, the best civic interests 
of our industries and of our wage earners, and the work of the Delgado school. The 
associate council shall appoint advisory committees from each of the industries or 
trades represented in the course of the Delgado trades school, and these committees 
may be called upon from time to time for advice or information regarding the trades 
and industries represented by them. * * * Each advisory committee shall 
consist of four representative men of good character, two employers, and two wage earn- 
ers for each committee. * * * A director of the Isaac Delgado Central Traces 
School should be elected by the board of school directors after thorough going investi- 


gation throughout the country to find the best men, and with the advice of the asso- 
ciate council and upon nomination by the superintendent of schools. 





CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS IN NEW YORK CITY.: 


In a recent report’ the New York City pension commission 
analyzes numerous ‘‘defects in the operation of the present mass of 
contradicting provisions of the city’s nine pension funds,” and finds 
that from the point of view of equity to employees and efficiency of 
service the system discriminates between employees in different 


1 See p. 95. 
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branches of the service and between individual members of each fund; 
that it offers inducement to 37 per cent of the employees of the city 
to retire in the prime of life; it burdens 43 per cent of the service 
with superannuated employees; it makes possible the expensive and 
demoralizing ‘‘excess”’ pension; it makes possible the absurd practice 
of reemployment by the city of its own pensioner; it makes inadequate 
and insecure provision for employees in case of injury or death result- 
ing from duty; it pensions dependents of employees whose death is 
not due to the performance of duty without realization of the financial 
obligation; and, finally, it does not make general or uniform partici- 
pation on the part of the employees-in the pension cost. 

From the point of view of financial soundness, the commission 
finds that the plans for the existing pension systems were launched 
without knowledge of their ultimate cost; that the city’s support 
was disguised by means of indirect sources of revenue; that of the 
nine plans, four had unlimited funds backed by the appropriating 
powers of the city, and were consequently likely to impose an in- 
tolerable burden upon the city; and that the five limited funds were 
so organized as eventually to become exhausted. 

From the point of view of administrative efficiency, the commission 
points out a lack of uniform policy for the municipal service; lack 
of security due to frequent changes in administration; and a lack of 
a proper system of records, which is a serious handicap to scientific 
management of a fund. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that for each of the defects 
thus uncovered the commission points out a remedy, and throughout 
the report constantly emphasizes the need and justification of a sound 
pension scheme. There is no thought of abandoning the pension 
principle, in spite of the fact that the existing plans were deemed so 
illogical and so serious in their shortcomings as to require an entire 
new system, rather than a patching up of the old ones. 

Therefore, before proceeding to the elaboration of a single coherent 
pension scheme covering all of the employees of the city of New York, 
the commission points out the economic justification of a system of 
retirement. Such a system would facilitate removal from the service 
of those who can not perform satisfactorily the duties of their position 
by reason of superannuation or other forms of disability; it would 
clear ‘‘the lanes of promotion for the young and ambitious’’; secure 
adequate protection for the employees against such risks of life as 
old age, disability, death, etc., protection ‘‘which can not be obtained 
by the individual through saving or commercial insurance at rates as 
low as a pension plan makes possible”; promote the good will of 
employees and induce them to put forth their best efforts; eliminate 
appeal for charity and favoritism; and enable the government to 
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compete with other public and private employers having pension 
systems in securing and keeping high-grade men and women in 
public service. 

The commission takes the view that any pension plan which may 
be adopted by the city should rest upon equal contribution by the 
city and the employee. <A study of pension systems in the United 
States and abroad points to the fact ‘‘that the development of 
pension measures as a result of an experience of over a hundred years 
is in the direction of equal division of cost between the employer and 
the employed, and that this tendency applies equally to systems for 
public employees and for industrial workers.”’ 

Such a system of joint contribution, it is contended, has the prac- 
tical advantage of securing adequacy and security of benefits, pro- 
motion of good will of employees, and protection to the dependents 
of a deceased employee. <A contributory system also offers induce- 
ment to an employee to remain in the service, but at the same time 
does not unduly restrict his independence by fear of entirely losing 
the benefits accrued after years of service. Furthermore, it facili- 
tates the discharge of the inefficient because it does not leave the dis- 
missed without any economic support—a condition demoralizing in 
its influence. 

The commission finds that ‘‘it has been demonstrated by actual 
experience that voluntary plans are ineffective,” and is apparently, 
therefore, in favor of the compulsory application of any system that 
may be adopted. It also urges equality in the application of thie 
pension principle to the entire municipal service. 

As to the details which may be included in any system that is 
adopted, the commission suggests the following: 

Superannuation retirement.—Retirement age varying in accordance 
with the occupational group to which an employee belongs. li 
would, for example, be advisable to retire a policeman or a fireman at 
an earlier age than a clerk or a teacher. The commission suggests a 
uniform proportion of the average yearly compensation for the last 
10 years for each year of completed service as a proper basis in deter- 
mining the amount of pension on the ground that the pension should 
be increased with length of service. 

Disability retirement.—A minimum service of 10 years is recom- 
mended as a proper limitation for eligibility to this class of benefits. 
The disability retirement should be at a lower proportion of the 
average compensation ‘‘so as to establish a safeguard against the 
improper use of disability provisions for early retirement.” Periodical 
physical examinations and effective rules for the return to duty of 
disability pensioners are also suggested. 
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Return of contributions.—As interpreted by the commission, expe- 
rience of the majority of pension funds is said to point to the advisa- 
bility of refunding contributions to employees who leave the service 
before eligibility to a pension. 

It is suggested that additional protection be offered to the depend- 
ents of employees by permitting the purchase of annuities at cost. 

Principles of administration and management of any retirement 
system should call for freedom from consideration of departmental 
expediency in interpreting the provisions of the law; uniform appli- 
cation of the system to all employees of the municipal service; a 
continuity of policy; judicious investment of funds for the accumu- 
lation of adequate reserves; economy in management; continuous 
study of the different actuarial elements affecting the sufficiency of 
contribution to insure the payment of all indebtedness; continuous 
study of the practical operation of the system; continuous study of 
the disability phases of the system in order to secure better legal 
definitions and to improve the rules governing the examination of 
disability pensioners; and, finally, definite responsibility for the sat- 
isfactory operation of the system which would make possible amend- 
ments in the original law whenever it was found to have become 
defective. This implies administration by an independent commis- 
sion or board with considerable discretionary authority. 





EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON RAILWAY LABOR IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The report of the general secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen in Great Britain to the annual general meeting of that body 
held in Bath June 19-23, 1916, shows that war conditions have made 
necessary considerable increases in wages of operating employees. 
A war bonus of 3s. (73 cents) per week was secured in 1915 for men 
whose weekly earnings were under 30s. ($7.30) and 2s. (49 cents) 
to those whose weekly earnings were 30s. ($7.30) and over. Later 
negotiations with the general managers of the railroads in June, 
1915, resulted in a bonus of 1s. 6d. (36.5 cents) per week to employees 
under 18 years of age engaged in train operation. As the cost of 
living continued to increase, further increases were secured by nego- 
tiations in October, 1915, with the result that the bonus was increased 
to 5s. ($1.22) per week for adults and 2s. 6d. (61 cents) per week 
for boys under 18. While this agreement is in effect, the union 
agrees not to present or support new demands for improved condi- 
tions. The secretary states with regret that every effort has failed 
to have the war bonus extended to railway men in Ireland. 
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Additions to the ordinary earnings of shop men effective sinco 
July, 1915, amounted to 4s. (97 cents) per week on time rates and 
10 per cent on piece rates. 

There has been a marked increase in the number of women employed 
upon British railways as a consequence of the war. This increase j), 
the employment of women has been acquiesced in and controlled })y 
the railway trade-unionists. A special committee of the union took 
the matter up with the general managers of the railroads and settled 
the terms upon which women were to be employed. 

It was agreed that their employment was an emergency provision and would not 
prejudice in any way any undertaking given by the companies as to the reemploy- 
ment of men who had joined the colors on the conclusion of the war; that their employ- 
ment in capacities in which they had not previously been employed is without preju- 
dice to the general question of the employment of women; and further, that they he 
paid the minimum of the grade. 

Prior to the war, women had been employed in small numbers as 
coach cleaners, but since then the list of occupations which they 
have filled has been very much extended. 





PROPOSED MINISTER OF LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Trades Union Congress in Great Britain, analogous to the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, at its session in 
Bristol extending from September 6 to 11, 1915, passed an important 
resolution calling for the appointment of a minister of labor, under 
whose head would be coordinated all labor matters in which the 
Government is concerned. The mover of the resolution, a member 
of the dock, wharf, and riverside workers union, pointed out the difli- 
culty experienced in going from one department of the Government 
to another in regard to matters concerning the interests of labor. 
“In view of the changing conditions which the war is imposing 
upon the industries of the country,’ he continued, “I hope the 
parliamentary committee will press for this resolution to be put into 
operation at once. * * * TIT suggest that the new conditions 
forced upon labor make it additionally imperative that this ministry 
of labor should be set up immediately.” 

The resolution, which was carried unanimously (Sept. 11, 1915), 
reads as follows: 

APPOINTMENT OF MINISTER OF LABOR, 


This congress calls upon the Government to appoint a minister of labor with full 
Cabinet rank. That all departments of labor shall be coordinated under the said 
minister’s supervision, and to include a statistical department, which shall enumeraic 
the number of persons employed in the United Kingdom, stating sex, young persons, 
and children engaged in industrial occupations. The department shall prepare 
monthly statement indicating (1) the number of persons employed; (2) (a) number 
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of persons regularly employed ; (b) casually employed; and (c) the number unemployed 
in any one week. <A statement to be prepared monthly dealing with the average 
wages of persons permanently employed, irregular, and casually employed. A 
statement also to be prepared of the changes in wages and conditionsof employment. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FACTORIES ACTS, ETC, 


Factory act, mines, docks, railway regulations, provisions for ‘“‘dangerous,’’ “‘un- 
healthy’’ occupations to be supervised by minister, together with staff of inspectors 
occupied in the administration of any act or regulation of labor under the Govern- 


ment. 
EXCHANGES, REGISTRATION, ETC,, RE UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Exchanges, registration agencies dealing with local or national unemployment 
to be administered by the labor minister. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 
A national department of industrial arbitration and conciliation to be under the 
control of the minister. 
LABOR LEGAL DEPARTMENT. 


A legal department to be established dealing with trade-union law and registra- 
tion of trade-unions and all acts affecting the industrial life of the workers. 


SCHEMES DEALING WITH UNEMPLOYMENT. 

National scheme dealing with unemployment: (a) Unemployment insurance; 
(b) schemes dealing with afforestation, coast erosion, land reclamation, canal restora- 
tion, deepening, etc., military roads, or other forms of useful work to be included 
in the labor minister’s administration. 

PROVISION FOR RELIEF OF DISTRESS, 

Provision for relief, feeding, housing of unemployed and their families to be admin- 
istered by the labor minister of state. 

All powers, acts, and authorities dealing with labor interests and all machinery to 
be consolidated. Departments pertaining thereto to be in charge of the minister 
appointed. 

It may be interesting to note that the congress of British trade- 
unionists referred to above was said to be one of the most important 
and most largely attended of the 47 congresses which have been held 
annually since 1868, there having been no meeting in 1914. It was 
composed of 610 delegates, representing over 2,680,000 trade-union 
members. It was the first congress in history to be addressed by a 
cabinet minister, Mr. Lloyd George appearing before it to emphasize 
the importance of the support of labor in the prosecution of the war. 
Regret was expressed that it was the first congress since 1894 at which 
delegates fron the American Federation of Labor did not appear. 





ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION IN AUSTRALASIA.' 


In an attempt to give an account of the actual development of the 
principles of conciliation and arbitration in labor legislation in 





1 Arbitration and conciliation in Australasia, by Mary Theresa Rankin. London, 1916. 192 pp- 
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Australasia, the author has confined herself to the experience of 
Victoria and New Zealand, covering more than 20 years. In Victoria 
conciliation has been effected through a wages board system, estab- 
lished in 1896 originally for the purpose of preventing sweating in 
certain disorganized or weak trades. In New Zealand the motiy« 
for providing an arbitration system is stated to be the abolition of 
strikes and the promotion of good industrial conditions. In the 
volume under review the author shows how far both systems have 
been diverted from their original purposes. The wages boards in 
Victoria the author regards as a compromise between a system o/ 
voluntary conciliation boards with legal enforcement of agreements 
and a compulsory arbitration system. No attempt has been made to 
force labor to accept an unwelcome award, and the limitation of com- 
pulsory arbitration in this respect has been openly recognized. The 
Government has undertaken the duty of legislating as regards wages 
but it does not suppose that the rates fixed are ‘‘right’’ in the sense that 
their acceptance is ethically and equally binding upon both employer 
and employed. Neither employer nor employee may pay or receive 
a lesser rate than that fixed by the board, but no penalty attaches 
to employees who, by means of a strike, endeavor to force tlic 
employer to pay a higher rate. In New Zealand the recognition of 
this powerlessness to enforce the acceptance of awards is not admitted 
but experience seems to show that it is sufficiently apparent. 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that compulsory arbitration leads to a demand 
for relatively high standards of efficiency, and yet in its operation tends to produce 
a standard relatively low. The gravity of this tendency up to the present has been 


mitigated by a real scarcity of labor, and by the fact that there are still unregulated 
trades which help to solve the problem of the inefficient worker. 


The author states that the original purpose of the wages boards 
in Victoria has been lost sight of and that the reasons which now 
prevail for the formation of these boards appear to be on the part 
of empioyers ‘‘usually unfair competition,’ and on the part of 
employed, ‘‘low wages and often the employment of excessive 
juvenile labor.’’ Their powers are limited to fixing minimum wages 
and piecework rates, regulation of hours, and the proportion o! 
juvenile workers, the fixing of special rates for the incompetent where 
it may seem just and expedient to do so, and the regulation of tlic 
expansion of industry throughout the State. 

In 1912 there were 111 boards in existence, affecting 130,000 
workers, 70,898 being employed in factories and the remaining 
59,102 in other trades and business. As to the cost of these boards, 
it is stated that ‘‘no cheaper machinery for the legal settlement of 
industrial questions could well be provided.” 

In tracing the effect of wages boards determinations on the six 
so-called ‘‘sweated trades’’—boot, furniture, bread, clothing, shirt, 
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and underclothing—the author states that there is ample evidence 
that, in the years immediately following regulation of wages, the 
legal rates, where possible, were evaded, and even where legal rates 
were paid, sweating in the form of speeding-up was a frequent com- 
plaint. Instances are cited where employees themselves, earning 
more than the minimum rate, have agreed to take the minimum 
wage or even less because of a fear that they might not get work or 
that others willing to take any wage would be employed in their 
stead. 

The amelioration of conditions in these trades seems to have 
depended upon relative depression and underpayment in each trade, 
the height of the legal rate fixed relative to the depth of depression, 
and the supply of labor in the trade. That undue advantage was 
taken of the general depression and surplus of labor just prior to the 
institution of the wages boards, resulting in the payment of lower 
rates than was compatible with the carrying on of the trade, appears 
to be a fact, but the author admits the difficulty of discovering to 
what extent this was true of any of the trades. The bread trade 
and the Chinese furniture trade are mentioned as illustrative of what 
constitutes the most reprehensible form of sweating, namely, the 
persistent attempt to make profit out of wages. 

If legal rates are to have any meaning and function at all, it is just here, and yet 
there has been undoubtedly much greater failure than success. The reason is obvious. 
Such regulation is purely negative. It does not touch the cause ‘‘to sweat” nor the 
cause ‘‘to be sweated.’’ So long as both these remain there is temptation to collusion 
‘and the union of the two classes who are personally concerned in the question must 
inevitably nullify the board’s award.’’ The presuppositions on which a legal rate 
restsare: (1) That the majority of employers are able to pay it; (2) if there is a minority 
who are quite unable to do so, their employees wiil be able to find work elsewhere. 
Unless both these presuppositions are, as a matter of fact, to a considerable extent, 
true, sweating remains unaffected by the legislation. It might of course be objected 
that before putting such legislation into force it is impossible to know whether the 


necessary conditions exist or not. But the very prevalence of low rates and of long 
hours in every trade tends to prove they do not exist * * *, 


The effect of wages boards on wages has been to increase the average 
paid. Reports for 1912 indicate that since the formation of the 
various boards the increase in the average weekly wage has ranged 
from £1 ($4.87) in the case of bakers and coopers to 3s. 10d. (93.3 
cents) and 3s. 3d. (79 cents) in those of women tailors and milliners, 
However, ‘there is no reason to suppose that the whole increase in 
any one case is due to the influence of the special boards alone. 
Mainly owing to the increasing prosperity, the general rate of wages in 
nonboard as well as in board trades has been steadily rising.”’ 

The extent to which special boards have affected wages seems to 
depend upon the circumstances of each industry and of the same 
industry at different times, and also whether the determination con- 
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stitutes a rise in the standard of wages or a mere leveling process hy 
which the wages of certain workers are raised to the level of those 
‘more competent. Usually a first determination means a rise in the 
standard, and future amendments mean the process of levelling up, 
The average adult wage returns seem to show in most cases an advance 
whenever the minimum rate has advanced, although not to the same 
extent. For example, the clothing trade in 1910 raised the weekly 
minimum rate Is. 6d. (36.5 cents), but the average adult wage only 
rose 6d. (12.2 cents.)' Again, in the boot trade at the end of 1902 
the minimum wage was raised from 42s. ($10.22) to 45s. ($10.95) per 
week, but the average adult wage in 1904 had risen only 1s, 5d. (34.5 
cents) and in 1906 only 1s. 7d. (38.5 cents) over that of 1902. Not 
till 1907 did the average adult wage rise to the extent of the rise in the 
minimum, viz, 3s. (73 cents). 

Prior to the board’s determination in the clothing trade the average 
weekly wage for females was 15s. 5d. ($3.75); after the determination 
it was 18s. 6d. ($4.50). In the shirt trade the minimum wage was 
fixed at 16s. ($3.89), and ‘‘a considerable number of workers are 
reported to have been benefited by the award, though no great effect 
is traceable on the average wage returns.”’ The underclothing board's 
award was also 16s. ($3.89), and “‘in many instances workers experi- 
enced a rise in wages, and were greatly benefited by the board’s award.” 
The increase in the average weekly wage as a result of the determina- 
tion was ls. 3d. (30.4 cents). 

There is apparently no indication that the minimum wage has in- 
creased the cost of living. 

A series of tables is presented, from which the accompanying table 
is compiled, showing for the boot, furniture, bread, clothing, shirt, 
and underclothing trades, by years from 1896 to 1911, except 1909, 
the changes in minimum-wage determinations, the average wage and 
average adult wage paid, and the number and per cent of apprentices. 
The table is divided into three periods—1896 to 1902, when restriction 
of apprentices was in force; 1903 to 1908, when the number of ap- 
prentices was not restricted; and 1910 and 1911, when restriction was 
again imposed—and indicates somewhat the extent to which the 
average wage was influenced by each minimum-wage determination 
and also by. juvenile labor. In the clothing and furniture trades the 
minimum wage appears to have had two results, a great increase in 
juvenile labor and a marked complaint of the scarcity of really com- 
petent hands among adult workers. The first result is also noticeable 
to a lesser degree in the other trades, the great influx of apprentices 
occurring during the periods of no restriction. 





1 This is the amount given by the author. The table on page 87 indicates a rise of 10d. (20.3 cents). 
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The author thus sums up the effect of the wages boards upon condj- 
tions and wages in various industries in Victoria: 

A careful consideration of Victorian experience forces the conclusion that the 
deeper the depression and the larger the supply of labor in any trade the more harm{u| 
is the introduction of a legal rate. At such time it operates entirely in favor of the 
more competent worker by excluding the less competent from competition. 

The minimum wage was adopted in Victoria for the purpose of protecting the weaker 
units in industry in a time of depression and surplus of labor, but it has depended {or 
its success on conditions diametrically opposite. In prosperous times a certain 
amount of workers may receive the minimum wage, even although, strictly speaking, 
they do not earn it. The employer may make up the discrepancy out of the wages 
of better employees or out of his own profits. In a time of depression the employer 
has no such resources with which to keep wages above their economic level, and 
those who can not earn the minimum wage must either evade it or fall out of employ- 
ment. 

It is stated that the restriction of juvenile labor in some form has 
always been in the power of the Victoria wages boards, and seems 
to be regarded as a necessary concomitant of a minimum-wace 
system. The main reasons said to render this restriction necessary 
are, (1) it insures employment to the adult worker and prevents such 
a flow of labor into any trade as might endanger the minimum raic, 
and (2) it insures to the juvenile worker not only employment on 
reaching adult age, but also that proper training during the term of 
apprenticeship, which is necessary if the standard of skill in any 
trade is to be maintained, and the progress of industry in general 
secured. The establishment of this restriction in 1897, its removal 
in 1903, owing to a deficient supply of skilled workers, and its reim- 
position in 1910, owing to increasing deficiency of skilled workers, 
and ostensibly for the purpose of better industrial training are 
briefly outlined. 

In 1894 the legislative assembly of New Zealand passed “an act 
to encourage the formation of industrial unions and associations, and 
to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes by conciliation 
and arbitration.” This act, as amended in 1908, 1910, and 1911, 
provides— 


That societies consisting of not less than 3 persons in the case of employers, or 15 
in the case of workers in any specified industry, or industries in an industrial dis- 
trict, may be registered as an industrial union on compliance with the requirements 
for registration. ‘‘Any two or more industrial unions of either employers or workers in 
any industry may form an industrial association, and register the same under the act. 
Such registration enables any union or association (1) to enter into and file an industrial 
agreement specifying the conditions of employment agreed upon. (2) In the eventoi 
failure to arrive at an industrial agreement to bring an industrial dispute before a 
council of conciliation, set up for the purpose, and, if necessary, before the court oi 
arbitration. Councils of conciliation are set up for each dispute as it arises, and 
consist of not more than three representatives of employers and three representatives 
of employed concerned in the dispute, with the commissioner for the district as 
chairman. The act provides for the appointment of not more than four conciliation 
commissioners to hold office for three years.”’ 
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The arbitration court consists of a president, holding the status 
of a supreme court judge, and two assessors, respectively, elected 
by the unions of employers and workers. All decisions are by 
majority of the members present at the sitting. If equally divided 
the decision of the judge is final. There is no appeal from the de- 
cisions of the court except in questions beyond the scope of the act. 
Awards are administered by inspectors of mines and factories as 
inspectors of awards, and penalties are recoverable by suit of an 
inspector of awards or any party to the award or agreement, but 
there is right of appeal to the arbitration court. 

It appears that the wages of women workers have been little 
affected by the arbitration act. As to the regulated trades there 
seems to have been much duplication of awards. For instance, the 
author cites 51 different awards covering 8 industries. 

It is stated that arbitration in New Zealand, as in Victoria, has 
fixed a legal wage, which, regarded as a minimum, as the wage to be 
earned by the less efficient or marginal worker, “is harmfully high.” 

Figures are given showing a languishing state of industry in New 
Zealand due to “‘an artificially high minimum rate of wages,” this 
latter statement, however, being somewhat modified by a statement 
from the report of the Department of Labor for 1910, indicating that 
62 per cent of those employed were voluntarily paid above the mini- 
mum rate. Generally speaking, in spite of the multiplicity of awards 
mentioned above, the author conveys the impression that the tendency 
of the arbitration system has been to level wages and that its influ- 
ence on the most competent workers and on efficiency in general has 
not been good. 

In 1908 Mr. Aves! regarded the falling efficiency as indisputable. 

* * * it would be unreasonable to attribute it entirely to the arbitration act. 
But the tendency of the awards, making as they do for uniformity of remunera- 
tion, often on a time basis, is a contributory influence. 

In presenting a brief history of the conciliation and arbitration act, 
as regards industrial relationships, the author says that from 1894 
to 1900, ‘‘when labor was satisfied and capital harassed and distrust- 
ful,” there were no strikes; from 1900 to 1906, ‘‘when labor became 
less satisfied and capital less distrustful,’’ there were likewise no 
strikes; from 1906 to 1912, when labor was ‘‘in open revolt and capi- 
tal endeavored to uphold the act,’’ there were 63 strikes. 

When the arbitration act was amended in 1908 it was stated in the 
debates that ‘“‘strikes—or rather revolts you might say against 
the arbitration court—have been rather frequent of late, and a great 
cry has been made through the length and breadth of the country 
because there have been strikes. This law was never intended to 
prevent strikes, and never could, and neither this nor any other law 





1 Report to the Home Office, 1908, on wages boards and industrial conciliation and arbitration in New 
Zealand and Australia. p. 109. 
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ever could * * * the object is to discredit strikes because they are 
a national calamity.”’ 

In apparent contradiction of the last statement, and summing up 
the result of arbitration in New Zealand, the author says: 


The New Zealand arbitration act, by fixing wages, by declaring strikes illegal, and 
by a system of fines and punishments, does actively seek to prevent strikes, and 
not merely to discredit them. Its inherent weakness lies in the fact that when strikes 
do occur there is no method whereby they may be met; no method whereby the worker 
can be forced to return to labor under the legal conditions against which he has re- 
belled. This, it will be willingly conceded, ‘‘no law could ever do.”? But if the 
powers of compulsory arbitration are limited to fining the strikers, then it can do no 
more than could be done by a disputes act, or by a method of legal enforcement of \\\|- 
untary agreements. Under a system of compulsory arbitration the general public 
and the employers are not interested in the fining of workers, but whether they as 
well as the employers can be forced to carry on industry under the awarded condi- 
tions. Critics of compulsory arbitration have always contended this to be impossible, 
and the experience of New Zealand shows this contention to be justified. 

The settlement of strikes in New Zealand has, without exception, been arrived at 
by ignoring the arbitration court and its awards, and by mutual agreement betwee 
the parties concerned; the details of the agreement and the extent of concessions 
depending on the relative strength of their bargaining power. Out of the total of § 
strikes, 49 were settled by employers granting concessions to workers. In the othe 
14 cases employers stood firm, and the strike collapsed or gradually ‘‘fizzled out.”’ 


The councils of conciliation established by the amended bill in 1908 
seem to have met with much success and are considered preferable to 
the arbitration court. Out of 119 cases in 1912, 86 were settled by 
the councils, 19 partly so and only 14 wholly referred to the court. 
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CITIZENSHIP CONVENTION UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
BUREAU OF NATURALIZATION. 


In connection with the work of the Bureau of Naturalization for 
the better education of candidates for citizenship a convention was 
held in Washington, D. C., July 10 to 15, 1916, for the discussion 
of the various questions in regard to citizenship schools and _ for 
exhibiting the work of various schools of this character. One of thie 
purposes of this convention was to develop a more complete course 
of instruction based on the experience of the several schools. 

The presiding officer of the convention was Raymond F. Crist, 


Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization. The program was as 


follows: 
Monday, July 10. 

Address, ‘‘Welcome to the City’’—Hon. Oliver P. Newman, Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 

‘“‘Americanism”—Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Address of welcome—Ernest L. Thurston, superintendent of schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“‘Evening Schools for Foreigners in the Northwest”—Robert 8S. Coleman, chief 
naturalization examiner, St. Paul, Minn. 

“The Public Schools in the Philippines and Hawaii” (illustrated)—Hon. Clarence 


B. Miller, Representative in Congress. 
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Tuesday, July 11. 


Address—Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

“The Schools of the United States Army”—Lieut. E. Z. Steever, United States 
Army. 

Address—Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor. 

‘‘Americanizing a Community” (illustrated)—J. Henri Wagner, chief clerk, 
Bureau of Naturalization. 

‘‘Rural Night Schools for Aliens in Northern Minnesota”—E. A. Freeman, district 
superintendent of schools, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

‘Preparation for American Citizenship and Life”—Hon. Philander P. Claxton, 
Commissioner, United States Bureau of Education. 


Wednesday, July 12. 

‘Methods of Reaching and Teaching Illiterates”—Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
president of Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, Frankfort, Ky. 

“Outdoor School Work in Tacoma, Wash.’’ (illustrated)—Hon. Albert Johnson, 
Representative in Congress. 

Discussion of textbooks by the convention. 

‘“‘An American in the Making’’ (illustrated). 

Thursday, July 13. 

Selection—The Marine Band. 

“Civic Preparedness and Americanization”—J. M. Berkey, director of special 
schools and extension work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘‘Some of the Problems of Getting Aliens into the Night Schools” —\W. M. Ragsdale, 
chief naturalization examiner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Address—The President of the United States. 

Selection—The Marine Band. 

“The Immigrant in America’’ (illustrated). 

“What Portland, Oreg., is doing to Americanize Foreigners’’—L. R. Alderman, 
superintendent of schools, Portland, Oreg. 

Address—Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 

Friday, July 14. 

Address—Hon. Frederick L. Siddons, associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

“The Man He Might Have Been”’ (illustrated). 

“What Boston is Doing in Immigrant Education”—M. J. Downey, assistant direc- 
tor, evening and continuation schools, Boston, Mass. 

“The Business Man’s Point of View”—I. Walton Schmidt, industrial welfare 
department, board of commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Industrial Plan of Education in Wisconsin”—Andrew H. Melville, member, 
State conference board on industrial education, and chief of the bureau of civic, 
commercial, and community development, University of Wisconsin extension 
division. 

“A Résumé”—Raymond IF’. Crist, Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization. 


P Saturday, July 15. 
Trip to Mount Vernon. 





IMMIGRATION, MAY, 1916. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United States 
during each of the first six months of 1916 has been in excess of the 
number admitted during the corresponding months of 1915, thus 
showing a recovery, as it were, since the war began, in the influx of 
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immigration to this country. There has also been an increase from 
month to month in 1916, except from May to June, when there was a 
slight decrease. These facts are brought out in the statement following: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTIIS, 
1914, 1915, AND 1916. 








1916 

ee 

| Per cent 
Month. 1914 | 1915 increase 

Number. over 


preceding 
month. 











I alee cae ee Sais tit a cine dies sbiscomawbe hs 44, 708 15, 481 17, 293 R.5 
REE AERA EEL GEN SEE SATE ID 46, 873 13, 873 24, 740 43.1 
att orn etias + aetiennky ghirnsdaddevaaminka’ 92, 621 19, 263 27, 586 11.5 
sles deli hein then adalten soe ep eheds tana kets stews ies 119, 885 24, 532 30, 560 10 

| OE PRESSES LP RENT ne oe Em eee pe! 107, 796 26, 069 31, 021 15.1 
Did DEAK concede de cetth AG eRedesbednsdenavewknbi 71, 728 22, 598 30, 764 § 








1 Decrease. 


Classified by races, the immigrant aliens admitted into and emi- 
grant aliens departing from the United States during April, 1915 and 
1916, were as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM TILE 
UNITED STATES, MAY, 1915 AND 1916. 






































Admitted— Departed 
Races. - 

May, 1915. | May, 1916. ‘May, 1916. 
oe, is caw cin bene ohnipeietabewsaom 817 1,005 231 177 
Nt Ni ae ee ne sd widdg iba we einudlnwin 35 144 5 72 
EE PI, ce bitacecccccccctoducsbssscns 111 36 8 I 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin.................-...- 266 218 73 9 
I nn Be 6 is dada swns chink ex ieehmen sete 218 191 177 43 
Croatian, Slavonian...................-. 99 48 N l 
ee Oak nS ednandid ccate ke sekdapaeuaass 188 322 613 91 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian 8 EE ES 
ii i RE TER 626 747 78 75 
ee ioe it OG ee da wkal ceed ae sncacce sen 7 + ee homo: I 
enlace eres she denenshadedsescdaede 2, 682 3, 236 693 602 
Finnish al an ei peas «a ine ebiecieein® ox <ol’ 418 623 65 49 
ES tei igi tess ee AA in 6d dc acted ghbweanaedne 1,139 2,141 237 235 
rh Ld a tin inn lee d RES ER ORES anos tink wine 1, 168 1,091 62 65 
I ia. Cate ints ia hs a Sn ep oh do beah e oe bea wal 2, 460 3, 782 500 261 
NT ELIE icin sd ain Sine te deck wale aathenicaae-w qdbidh bs onan 766 1,070 39 { 
ee et as... cae te ae nad ano aenenila eben 2,050 1,384 158 169 
NN as a Ucie aut vee alwhawnale kbs sc uwdleveoss 1, 046 427 427 315 
il se a es ko a dla doth ce tis deemelabiin 4, 886 3, 780 2,012 398 
FJAPONOGS... ..- 22-2. cece ecscececcccsccceccccccccccccces 792 613 68 18 
RN nas Fi ucd swabs SEP R REDS MAUS 0 isd Ke weschnons 3 32 4 l 

as Bh ls ind as beh 5 tic ict deen Ge Ay 2 at ge hese ie 18 53 
ORS bie Ue. 56s fa pw eee vo Bees pgseavecesewie ey reret y. 40 56 33 29 
NE hi aot bs sce pwons oth acnandhngdbs Gite ne os tagat 806 1,531 21 32 
oe Os Lin na dseuedapbanvikaolueeewend 2 2 1 2 
ee a a i i tt Ee an dill 275 492 140 19 
NRF GS aie oe, oe ne ae” ee ay Rar NS 347 680 209 29 
See ee cc ears foeeelpawsneawacd 53 82 6 10) 
a Se ns oes owetn anid 248 348 711 569 
NE REMIND ios oc ccnaconcescudbeccksbevecce 88 122 ae 
i atitiimakkinteccutoendoucsssscedeccsesteces 2,006 2,523 259 5AD 
Scotch 1, 004 1, 250 181 137 
18 23 10 4) 
699 1,813 296 114 
213 205 34 34 
48 8&9 14 9 
28 59 3 2 
63 93 25 Il 
West Indian (except Cuban)..... itiniteeaiblintn se otiite all’ 64 144 37 59 
SE En aeth tes apetecd snecaseseececvscaseeen 264 519 42 46 
No Said tnnniianin cnt binhpowehocansas)tiiensacnch o bksescddece< 1, 257 970 
bil ak idinidenbhinils cney tne dete deracedal 26, 069 31, 021 8, 747 5, 233 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. 


CALIFORNIA.—Commission on Immigration and Housing. Immigrant education lecf- 
lets Nos. 1-4. San Francisco. [No date.] 

These leaflets are distributed with a view to aiding in the education of immigrants 
in American ideals. They contain information concerning the literacy of the immi- 
grant in this country and an account of work being done in California and other cities 
for his education and uplift. 


—— Industrial accident commission. Engine safety orders. Effective August 1, 1916. 
[Sacramento, 1916.| 8 pp. 

———. Laundry safety orders. Effective August 1,1916. [Sacramento, 1916.] 6 pp. 

————. Woodworking safety orders. Effectwe August 1, 1916. [Sacramento, 1916.] 


7 pp. 
These safety orders were approved by the commission under authority of chapter 
176 of the Laws of 1913, after consultation with persons interested in the enforcement 
of the order, i. e., the employers and employees. 


-—— Social insurance commission. Social insurance in California. [Sacramento, 1916.] 
& pp. 

This pamphlet is a brief survey of the situation in the field of social insurance in this 
and foreign countries. The State of California has recently established a social in- 
surance commission to make a study of the social insurance theory, to examine Euro- 
pean experiments, and to make a survey of conditions in the State of California in 
order to be able to report to the next meeting of the legislature upon the advisability 
of extending the activities of the State in the field of social insurance. 





State board of education. A vocational guidance bibliography se for school 


and public libraries and arranged especially for youths, teachers, and specialists. Com- 


piled for the commissioner of industrial and vocational education. January, 1916. 


California [Sacramer to], 1916. 24 pp. 


CoLorapo.—Committee on unemployment and relief. Report. [Denver.] 1916. 47 
PP. 

The work of this committee covers the winter of 1915, and is confined largely to pro- 
viding relief work in the coal-mining region of the State (Las Animas, Huerfano, Boul- 
der, Fremont, Gunnison, Weld, and Garfield Counties). 

Unemployment conditions became acute following the withdrawal of strike benefits 
which were being paid during the disturbances which had prevailed for some time 
in the coal-mining region of the State. Extensive relief funds were obtained from the 
Rockefeller foundation. 


ILuno1s.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Seventeenth annual report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Illinois Free Employment Offices and the supervision of private 
a agencies for the year ending September 30, 1915. (Springfield, 1916.) 

pp. 

Legislation in 1915 effected considerable changes in the public employment office 
laws of Illinois. It created a general advisory board for the purposes of administrative 
oversight of the officers, established a central office for Chicago, and provided for the 
formation of local committees of supervision at the different offices throughout the 
State. 

It cost the State of Illinois $59,000 in round numbers to maintain its employment 
offices (located in six different cities), or an average of 72 cents for each application 
for employment. 


52445°—16——7 
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The following table shows the combined business of the Illinois Free Employment 
Offices for the year ending September 30, 1915: 


STATISTICS OF ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, YEAR ENDING SEPT. 39, i915. 























Applications for employment. Applications for help, 
Offices. 

Number ee ot Number | Number | Number 

filed. eecured, | Unfilled. filed. unfilled, 
(SEE rs nt a ROE OP 47, 693 14,197 33, 496 18, 460 4, 263 
BORGER. «2.0 teccecnss cecccccescesccasecccess 8, 465 6, 927 1,538 7,140 213 
DE EL okcasiecnsoncsbasacnscesene 10, 022 6, 697 3,325 6, 850 153 
RRR EINER 4, 863 3, 037 1, 826 3, 042 5 
Rock Island-Moline.................----.- 4,830 3, 328 1,502 3, 366 38 
te eiteiadiithnc <<ididheoekoenatid 5,613 3, 954 1,659 4, 168 214 
Oe aR a ae 81, 486 38, 140 43, 346 43, 026 4 895 




















Detailed tables show by sex the number of applications for employment, the posi- 
tions secured, and applications for help according to occupations classified in different 
industry groups. 

A separate part of the report relates to licensed employment offices conducted for 
profit. 

Massacnusetrs.—Bureau of Statistics. Fifteenth annual directory of the labor organ- 
izations in Massachusetts, 1916. Boston, 1916. 59 pp. (Labor bulletin No. 113, 
being Part I of the annual report on statistics of labor Tor 1916.) 

This directory shows separately: (1) National and international organizations having 
one or more affiliated local unions in the United States; (2) State, district, and trades 
councils; (3) Central labor unions and local councils; (4) Local trade-unions. For 
each trade-union or organization there is given its address and name of its secretary. 
The scope of the directory is shown by the fact that 1,814 schedules were sent out, of 
which number 160 were to national organizations, 75 to State, district, and trades 
councils, 99 to central labor unions and councils, and 1,480 to local trade-unions. 
Other reliable sources were utilized in securing information. 

Commission on Economy and Efficiency. Report relative to the hours of labor of 
publie employees and to Saturday half holidays. Submitted in accordance with 
Chapter 137, Resolves of 1915. January, 1916. Boston, 1916. 58 pp. 

The legislative session of 1915 proposed to amend the law relative to the hours of 
labor of public employees and as to Saturday half holidays for laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics employed by the State, and at the same time requested the Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency to ascertain the effects of such legislation. The proposed 
bills would restrict the labor of certain classes of State, county, and town employees 
to 48 hours a week, whereas the present law restricts it definitely to 8 hours a day, 
with a limitation of a single day’s work; it would also make Saturday half holidays 
mandatory instead of discretionary with the head of the department. 

} The understanding of the law and its practical application by the heads of ihe 

different departments, the commission found, was such that— 

the effect of the proposed amendment would be slight in the State service, and prac- 

tically nothing in the counties, cities, and towns. The commission can see no strong 

argument against the passage of the bill, at the same time believing that some advan- 

‘tage may be gained by adopting such a clause in order to perfect the present statute. 

The commission would, therefore, suggest that the proposed amendment be adopted. 

—— Industrial Accident Board. Reports of cases under the workmen’s compensation 
act, determined by committees of arbitration, the industrial accident board, and the 
supreme judicial court, July 1, 1914, to December 31, 1914, inclusive. Boston, 1916. 
821 pp. 

This is the third volume of reports on disputed claims under the Massachusetts 
workmen’s compensation act decided by the different authorities concerned in the 


administration of the act. 
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Nespraska.—Department of Labor. Report upon the operation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law for the year ending November 30, 1915, Lincoln, [1916] 164 pp. 


This report has been considered elsewhere in this number of the Review (p. 56). 

New Yorx.—State Library. Mothers’ pension legislation in New York and other 
States, by William E. Hannan, Albany, 1916. 41 pp. Folded chart. (U niversity 
of the "State of New York Bulletin, No. 614, May 1, 1916; New York State Library, 
Legislation Bulletin 41.) 

History of mothers’ pension legislation in New York and a reproduction of the laws 
in force, and of administrative forms in use. Digest of all State laws in force is pre- 
sented in the form of a tabular statement or chart. 

Twenty-nine States now have legislation of this character. 

—— (New York City).—Commission on Pensions. Report on the pension funds of the 
City of New York. Part 1: Operation of the nine existing pension funds. New 
York, 1916. 171 pp. Folded tables. 

The material contained in this report was gathered by a special commission with a 
view to unifying and reorganizing the different haphazard pension schemes in exist- 
ence applicable to different grades of municipal employees. 

The present report is Part 1 of the final report of the commission. Part 2, it is stated, 
will present the results of the commission’s actuarial investigations of existing funds, 
while Part 3 will outline plans for reconstructing the existing pension systems of the 
city on a sound financial equitable basis. Part 4 will supplement the constructive 
recommendations with actuarial data. 

Separate reports are to be published on the present condition and past operation of 
all individual pension plans now in operation, similar to the special report on the 
teacher’s retirement fund already published (see Monthiy Review, June, 1916, pp. 

120-121). 

A digest of the volume listed above will be found on p. 78 of this number of the 
Review. 

OxLtaHoMa.—Labor laws of the State of Oklahoma. Published by Department of Labor. 
Oklehoma City (191-), 34 pp. 

Contains text of all labor legislation and citations to court decisions interpreting 
particular sections of the laws. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Second annual report of the 
commissioner of labor and industry of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1914. 
Part 1: Production, wages, employees, welfare, and educational work. Harrisburg, 
1915. 579 pp. 

On account of an extension of the duties of the department a considerable part of 
this report is devoted to welfare work in various industries, including such concerns 
as the New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton; the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Ellsworth Collieries Co., Ellsworth; Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh; John Wanamaker’s stores, Philadelphia; Bell Telephone Co., United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia; Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster; Gimbel Bros. 
stores, Philadelphia; and numerous other employers. 

Chapter 2 (43 pp.) is a discussion of vocational and corporation schools as conducted 
in Pennsylvania. 

The following is a summary of manufacturing statistics presented in the report: 

Number of establishments reporting. ..............-..- 20, 571 


ES innit nit eniies soo 400) ter eeieuntaws $2, 340, 933, 300 
Market value of production... ..................--ee: $3, 245, 835, 800 
Average days in operation. ...................-.----0- 280 
Total number all employees....................--.--- 1, 066, 486 
Salaried men and office force..................... 106, 108 
nc ecasnenmeagiia tee ae de 960, 378 
Wages paid salaried men and office force.............. $12 28, 111, 700 
Wages paid all other employees.....................-- $557, 311, 000 
Total wages paid all employees. ..............-.- ry 385, 422, 700 
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Average daily wage (wage earners only). ............. $2.07 

Per cent of— 
ENTS. «5 ape pen sebnies bccwietbbedncesne 80.0 
II Wa oe seo o0 nk bee ce ceateds 20.0 
Males under 16 years of age...................00- 1.1 
Females under 16 years of age...............-.... 1.3 
ted wie Mpa Ah ok ani ans piaakn esben 72.7 
cath Sickeas Sy cig dewink Ss dane ecndesseneces 25. 9 
EE ee a ee ee Rea Pere 1.4 


Ruopve Istanp.—Chief Factory Inspector. Twenty-second annual report cf factory 
inspection made to the General Assembly at its January session, 1916. Providence, 
1916. 161 pp. 

During the year the factory inspector reported 7,045 places as having been inspected, 
comprising 4,365 bakeshops, stores, etc., employing less than 5 persons, and 2. (jx0 
establishments employing 5 or more persons. Among other statistics presented are 
the following; 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES INSPECTED AND PERSONS EMPLOYED IN SUCH FACTORIES 
IN RHODE ISLAND, 1911 TO 1915. 











Number Number Number Total 'Percent 

Year. o! places ofadults |ofchildren| number | of chil- 

visited. | employed. | employed.| employed. | dren. 

A REM ee eee ES ey ee Bere ai 6, 430 156, 808 5, 699 162, 507 3.5 
SERRE eR taeneetgseR 6, 520 161, 585 5, 761 167, 346 | 4 
A ce RMN ECR lt st. Od 6,689 164, 005 6, 026 170,031) 3.5 
AN TORII YBa Sa SELES * BC 6, 875 152, 777 5, 450 158, 227 | 3.4 
Pt hGishadd<d ceddebtssecuns tack cthiwed 7,028 158, 030 5, 164 163, 194 3.2 

















Two cases were brought before the district court during the year, one for violation 
of the 54-hour law and one for employing a child under 16 years of age after 8 o'clock 
p.m. Both prosecutions were sustained. 

During the year 1,302 accidents were reported, 11 of them resulting in death. 
Of these accidents, 399 were caused by machinery. 

The inspector calls attention to the need of providing adequate fire escapes on ai! 
factories and workshops. 

Detailed tables show by localities and separate establishments the character of 
product manufactured, sanitary conditions, and number employed, classified by sex 


and age. 

Unrrep States.—Congress. House. Committee on the Judiciary. Limiting activily 
of certain officers and employees of the Government. Hearing before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. House of Representatives, Sixty-fourth Congress, © as session, 
H. R. 9820, ser. 32 (Part 1: Friday, March 17, 1916; Part 2: Saturday, March 1°, 
1916). Washington, 1916. 2 vols. 

These two pamphlets, comprising altogether 89 pages, constitute hearings on thc 
Carlin Bill (H. R. 9820) proposed for the purpose of forbidding any person or employees 
of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving from giving their time, skill, knowledge, or 
experience to any foreign countries, or to any individual, firm, or corporation, to assist 
in establishing or carrying on any establishment or engraving business which may 
come into competition with American industry. 

Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. Court of appeals for ¢n- 

ployees in the Federal classified service. Hearing before the Committee on Reform i” 

the Civil Service. House of Representatives, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

April 7, 1916. Washington, 1916. 71 pp. 


The purpose of the proposed court of appeals is to pass upon the discharge of any 
employee from the service, giving him an opportunity for a hearing before an impar- 
tial body. 
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Unitep Srates.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Immigration. Regulation and 
restriction of immigration. Report to accompany H. R. 10384. |Washington, 1916] 
20 pp. (Stxty-fourth Congress, first session. Senate Report No. 352). 

Contains the amendments to the House bill (H. R. 6060) restricting immigration 
as proposed by the Senate Committee. 

_— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Cotton 
spinning machinery industry; report on the cost of production of cotton spinning 
machinery in the United States. [Washington, 1916] 99 pp. (Miscellaneous series, 
No. 87.) 

This report again draws attention to the fact of the variableness of the labor cost 
which has been a marked development in every report hitherto made on the cost of 
production, and which is indeed an essential feature of industry. This statement 
is contained in the letter of the Secretary of Commerce to the President transmitting 
a copy of the report listed above. It is noted that the cost of production in different 
plants varied from 26.47 per cent of the total cost in one plant during the most profita- 
ble year to 53.66 per cent of the total cost in another plant during the least profitable 
year—a variation of 27.19 percent. If the labor cost be taken at one plant on standard 
units of production it is found that in one year the cost of such a unit for labor was 
$7.90 and in another year the labor cost for the same unit in the same plant was $11.35— 
a variation of 45 per cent. In the case of a second unit the variation in the same 
plant in the labor cost per unit is from $83.68 to $100.11—a variation of 20 per cent. 
The report states that though the wage rates in this industry have increased it is 
doubtful whether the unit cost of labor has grown, because more efficient manufac- 
turing methods, the use of automatic machines, etc., have probably more than offset 
any increase in wages. The variations in labor cost mentioned are materially affected 
by the fluctuation in production. 

The data in the report cover a period of nine years and are based upon the produc- 
tion of three companies operating six plants which produce over 80 per cent of our 
domestic output of the kind. The report shows that on the combined net sales of 
these three companies there was a manufacturing profit of 22.94 per cent and a final 
profit of 25.04 per cent during the most profitable year, a manufacturing profit of 3.80 
per cent and a final profit of 5.62 per cent during the least profitable year, and a manu- 
facturing profit of 18.29 per cent and a final profit of 20.24 per cent during the period. 
During the most profitable year the final profits in the six plants varied from 13.30 
to 39.07 per cent of the net sales, During the least profitable year one plant had a 
final loss of 17.42 per cent, and the final profits of the other five varied from 0.37 to 
34.68 per cent of the net sales, 

During the most profitable year the materials used in all the plants amounted to 
47.50 per cent of the total manufacturing cost, the pay roll 42.32 per cent, selling 
expense 3.36 per cent, and administrative expense 2.34 per cent. The other items 
of manufacturing and selling cost amounted to 4.48 per cent. 

There have been practically no labor troubles in the industry. Few highly skilled 
men are employed except as foremen, second hands, erectors, and machinists in 
the tool department. Most of the employees are machine hands, an occupation which 
requires very little training. The number of men employed by the three firms 
reporting varied from 6,500 during dull times to 8,500 during the busier years. 

The general working conditions were found to be good in all the establishments 
Visited, * * * 

_The fact that no strikes of any importance have occurred in this industry is con- 
vincing Proof of the ability of the administrative officers to understand and direct 
labor, * * The plants are clean, light, and in every way sanitary, adding 
much to the convenience and health of the workmen and the efficiency of the shop 
as a whole. The machinery is well protected. * * * Where dust, filings, and 
other dangerous substances are found, blowing systems have been installed to carry 
them away. In the brass foundries, where dangerous gases are formed, it is custom- 
ary to change the men every two weeks, those relieved returning to the irom foun- 
dry, from which they had come. While at work in the brass foundry their pay is 
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increased, and, on account of the increased pay, a molder is considered fortunate 
- get such work, the exposure to the gases not being long enough to endanger his 
ealth. 

In some places good houses are furnished for the married workmen at a rental much 
below the average local rate. In two cases hotels have been built for the accommo- 
dation of workmen with no families. * * * Where possible boat clubs, bowling 
alleys, billiard and pool rooms, athletic fields, and other means of entertainment at 
reduced rates are maintained. 

Wages are reported as having gradually increased from year to year. Both time 
and piece rates are paid, and in some cases bonuses are added to the regular rates. 


Unirep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The men’s factory-made clothing industry; report on the cost of production 
of men’s factory-made clothing in the United States. Washington, 1916. 300 pp. 
( Miscellaneous Series No. 34.) 

This volume constitutes the fifth of a series of reports by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce regarding the cost of production in different branches of the 
clothing industry. This particular report covers the manufacture of men’s ready- 
made clothing during a period of four months beginning February, 1915. Reports 
were secured from 64 establishments, 30 located in New York City, 7 in Rochester, 
N. Y., 7 in Philadelphia, Pa., 6 in Baltimore, Md., 6 in Cincinnati, Ohio, 4 in 
Chicago, Ill., and 4 in Cleveland, Ohio, and Milwaukee, Wis. The sales of these 
establishments during their last business period amounted to $66,947,954. 

The report gives a somewhat detailed history of the clothing trade in the United 
States, followed by a summary chapter of present conditions. These are followed 
by detailed chapters presenting such topics as capital; net sales and turnovers; cost 
and profit, by establishments and by specified articles produced in the trade; manu- 
facturing conditions; working conditions; cost-finding and accounting conditions; 
selling conditions; machinery and processes; and foreign trade. The volume is 
equipped witha glossary of technical terms and a series of cuts of machines, etc., 
used in the industry. 

That portion of the report relating to labor conditions was drawn from Bulletin 161 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The following table summarizes the cost of production in the industry: 


PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE COSTS, BY SPECIFIED ITEMS, BASED ON THE TOTAL 
MANUFACTURING AND SELLING EXPENSE, BY GROUPS OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 





























Per cent of total manufacturing and selling 
oe expense. 
Establishment estab- F Ad- | sell 
es ac- st oe peli- 
lish- Raw Direct Indi- tory | MUMIS-| ing 
ments mate- labor rect ex: trative; ..° 
"| rial. * | labor. ex- nee 
pense. | pense, | Pemse- 
All establishments reporting data............-. 64} 52.39} 29.29 3.97 2.41 3.49 8.45 
Establishments having— 
No operating contracted .................- 12} 50.89} 28.05 4.20 2.91 3.75 10. 20 
Part operating contracted. ..............- 30 | 50.91 | 29.92 4.46 2.51 3.58 8. 62 
All operating contracted................-. 22} 56.75 | 28.68 2.73 1.84 3.11 6. 89 
b ts with factory price of— 
U insti ie ache nh nipehiamannie nah pretind 8} 58.73} 28.16 2. 56 1.76 3. 98 4.81 
OT EERE 37} 52.88 {| 28.61 3.99 2.33 3.46 8.73 
- <4 ~ _— = Nae ad epee ay 11} 46.68{ 33.70 4.56 2. 83 3.37 8. 86 
s ments man se - 
Dis chennmagines thesscossnameonengeee S| 55.87] 25.74 3.79 2.73 3. 60 8.27 
Establishments located in— ‘ 
ia rsihbsibcandbonndesedesebeds 4| 47.37 | 28.95 6. 46 3.31 3.65 10. 26 
P bis ckbhent cide atddvassbdonene 7| 54.15} 26.83 3.34 1.94 4.63 9.11 
Cleve and Milwaukee................ 4} 53.48} 20.88 7.66 3. 20 3. 83 10. 9o 
id Mente Haaee ee edentn ete oy dae oe 7| 51.24] 32.48 3.15 2.07 2.66 8.40 
PUGS sad obs aaetecsdcetsneewas 6] 51.89} 29.91 2.84 2. 36 3. 82 9. 18 
A EE ea en eee 30} 54.50] 29.84 3.13 2.17 3. 25 7.11 
Ss ctidimetioenamsies sts .sds «chen 6} 52.32; 29.81 3.51 2.04 4.92 7.40 
Establishments with net sales of— ’ 
U Diabnsasvcnctosadectececeia 27} 53.23} 28.19 3.33 2.49 4.61 8.15 
$500,000 and under $1,000,000.....-........ 14} 52.70} 30.20} 3.89) 2.33] 3.78] 7.10 
$1,000,000 and under $2,000,000. == oo 222.2. | 50.94] 30.47] 3.77] 244] 3.34] 9.04 
$2,000,000 and over............-.-...---... 9} 53.08] 28.46 4.36 2.38 3.15 8.57 
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Unirep States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Shirt and collar industries. Report on the cost of production of men’s shirts 
and collars in the United States. Washington, 1916. 178 pp. (Miscellaneous 
Series, No. 36.) 

This volume contains information regarding the cost of production of men’s shirt 
and collars, also concerning imports and exports, working conditions, factory equip- 
ment, selling methods, and practical suggestions with regard to efficient factory man- 
agement. 

Reports were received from four establishments manufacturing collars or collars and 
shirts, and 38 establishments manufacturing shirts only. Their aggregate sales during 
the last business year were $45,388,100, or 55 per cent of the total production in 1909. 

Data on working conditions utilized in the report consisted of material collected by 
the Factory Investigating Commission of the State of New York for the year 1913 and 
1914 from 76 shirt factories in New York City and 36 elsewhere in the State, having a 
working force of 13,029. 

Statistics secured regarding 13,055 workers in the shirt factories in New York State 
show that more than half of the male employees received less than $11 and more than 
half of the female employees received less than $7 during the week for which the data 
were secured. These employees included 340 children 14 and 15 years of age, or 3.18 
30 cent of the whole number. Nearly two-thirds of the female employees received 
ess than $8 and more than one-fourth received less than $5 per week. 

The median weekly earnings by nativity and sex were as follows: Male, native, 
$11.26; foreign, $10.19. Female, native, $6.75; foreign, $6.56. 

The usual working time in shirt factories in New York State was 54 hours a week 
with a 9 or 10 hour day, 60 minutes for lunch, and Saturday afternoon off in summer. 

In establishments manufacturing collars or collars and shirts the materials used in 
all the plants amounted to 37.47 per cent of the total manufacturing cost; labor, 34.82 
per cent; factory expense, 3.83 per cent; administrative expense, 2.79 per cent, and 
selling expense, 21.09 percent. In establishments manufacturing shirts raw materials 
cost 60.66 per cent, labor 27.85 per cent, factory expense 2.90 per cent, administra- 
tive expense 2.71 per cent, and selling expense 5.88 per cent. 


War Department. Premium payments in Government employment. Letter from the 
Secretary of War, submitting information relative to time, studies, and premium 
payments in Government employment. [Washington, 1916]. 4 pp. (Sizxly-fourth 
Congress, first session, H. Doc. No. 1058.) 


This communication was written by the Secretary of War, and gives his views upon 
a bill (H. R. 8665) introduced January 11, 1916, to regulate the method of directing 
the work of Government employees, with the object of prohibiting at Government 
arsenals what are known as time studies and premium payments. The Secretary 
considers such legislation as unwise, contending that the so-called system of scientific 
management, which it is proposed to eliminate from Government establishments by 
this bill, has been of benefit both to the Government and the employee, as shown by 
the amount of bonuses paid under the system and by the increased output of the 
arsenals during the five years of its operation. 


There has been no investigation at the Watertown Arsenal which has resulted in a 
report condemnatory of the practice-at that establishment. 
_ All of my predecessors in the Office of the Secretary of War who have held that office 
since the introduction of the system at the Watertown Arsenal have been in favor of its 
retention and have opposed efforts to abolish it. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Avustria.—Arbeitsstatistisches Amt im_ Handelsministerium. Bleivergiftungen 1n 
hiittenmdnnischen und gewerblichen Betrieben. Ursachen und Bekimpfung: IX. 
Teil—Protokoll iiber die Expertise betreffend gewerbliche Betriebe, in welchen Arbeitc;, 
zur Ferstellung oder Verzierung von Tonwaren aller Art erfolgen. Vienna, 1915. 
xiii, 52 pp. 

The labor office of Austria, having made an investigation of the extent of lead poi- 
soning in the manufacture of clay and related products, conducted hearings in order to 
secure the opinions of experts on the subject for the purpose of drafting regulationg to 
secure safety and health in the industry. This volume constitutes the transcript of 
those hearings. 

CrYLon.—Inspector of Factories. Administration reports—1915: Part V—Public 
works: Factories. [ , 1916.] 3 pp. 


Great Brirain.—Board of Trade. Railway accidents. Returns of accidents and casual- 
ties as reported to the Board of Trade by the several railway companies in the United 
Kingdom during the year ended December 31, 1915. London, 1916. 41 pp. 

During the year 1915, 412 (425)! employees of the railroad companies or of contractors 
working for the latter were killed, while 5,045 (5,065)! were injured, in the course of 
ordinary transportation proper, i. e., movement of rolling stock used exclusively 
upon the railways. As actual numbers employed are not reported no accident rates 
can be shown. 

—— --— Unemployment insurance: Decisions given by the umpire respecting claiins to 
benefit. Vol. 2, Nos. 501-1000. (Gotten up to April 22, 1915.) London, 1915. 
429 pp. 

Unemployment benefit is payable to a workman who fulfills certain conditions sct 
down in the law. The decision as to the amount of the benefit payable is made by a 
statutory officer known as an insurance officer. Ifthe workman is dissatisfied with the 
decision of that officer he may appeal to a court of referees. If the two authorities are 
in agreement on a case, their decision is final; but, if they differ, the insurance officer 
may appeal to the umpire, whose decision becomes final. The volume here listed 
constitutes the decisions of the umpire under the National Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Generally only those decisions which involve a question of principle are 
included. 

—— National Health Insurance Commission. Reports of decisions on appeals anil 
applications under section 67 of the National Insurance Act, 1911, ond section 27 
of the National Insurance Act, 1913. Part II. London, 1915. 130 pp. 

Decisions by the commission in the matter of disputed claims for compensation 
under the act. 

—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Friendly societies, industrial and provident socic- 
ties, building societies, trade-unions, workmen’s com tion schemes, loan societies, 
scientific and literary societies, post office, trustee, and railway oon banks. Reports 
of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year ending December 81,1915. Part 
A: General report. Part D: Building societies. London, 1916. 2 vols. 

The annual report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies appears usually in four 
separate parts. Of these parts, the first and the last have appeared as listed above. 

Friendly societies, it may be said, are very closely analogous to the fraternal organ- 
izations in this country, whose purpose is to provide sickness and burial relief or life 
insurance to their members. An account of their origin and development in Great 
Britain may be found in the twenty-fourth annual report of this bureau relating to 
workmen’s insurance and compensation systems in Europe. (Vol. 2, pp. 1550-1611.) 

The following table gives the total membership and funds for the principal divisions 
of societies registered under the different acts for the years 1913 and 1914: 








1 Figures within parentheses are for 1914. 
[272] 
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Statistics of friendly societies in Great Britain, 1913, 1914. 


—_—— — —— ——— = TS 



































Number of members. Assets. 
—__———___— 3 
1913 | 1914 1913 =| =:1914 

| a = | 
CN Ee deed es da bdboseeiehanstedwdavanecletaendnhanan | re ae ne ae $5, 396, 725 ~ 598, 212 
Cate ose occ Us ccdnersenatsncnsceubex 64, 402 104,074 | 23,585,414 , 543, 166 
DARA ai diene vn hoes nesesckeesnnys Sati 2,905,473 2, 831, 198 | 120,342,525 1207 840, 320 
MN aacrncees ces osessessesvoccovecesssccess: _2,969,875 | 2,935,272 | 149,324,664 | 150,981, 698 
Branchless friendly societies................2..2.-. 4 012,847 | 3.888, 964 | 113,243,007 | 116, 165, 438 
Collecting societies ee Coe EEE EE ee CT ToT Te 7,629, 624 | 7, 554, 266 55, 132, 457 59, 117,27 8 
Ce Rien c 6000 xassccssvsasacpebuns 3,303,425 | 3,480, 756 262; 974,019 282) 104, 537 
Building S000Ot8es. 2. 2... 200. cecesccccccccccscecsee 617, 403 628,885 | 243,886,356 | 248, 706,132 
ee neninsicacccuanscheperaiencetts 3, 264,669 | 3,261,050 | 31, 868, 572 | 34, 316, 159 





IrELAND.—Local Government Board. Annual report for the year ending March 31, 
1915, being the forty-third report under the Local Government Board (Ireland) Act, 1872. 
London, 1915. 422 pp. 

In addition to the administration of the poor relief law and the public health acts, 
the Local Government Board of Ireland has administrative oversight of the so-called 
laborers’ acts, the purpose of which is to put Irish laborers into possession of agricul- 
tural holdings, assist them by means of money grants for the purchase of ho!dings, 
provide them with cottages, assist them in agricultural operations, etc. 
NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).—Gemeentelijk fonds ter bevordering van de verzekering 

tegen de geldelijke gevolgen van werkloosheid. WVIIIste Jaarverslag over 1914. 
[Amsterdam, 1915.] 55 pp., folded table. 

Contains the report of the subsidized unemployment fund of the city of Amsterdam. 
The purpose of the fund is to pay unemployment benefits and to organize public relief 
work. On December 31, 1914, 54 different societies or organizations of workmen 
were connected with the fund and entitled to receive unemployment benefits for their 
members, who numbered 24,564. The number of organizations contributing to the 
fund and receiving benefits for their members was 11 in 1907, thus indicating a consid- 
erable growth since that period. 

The finances of the fund on December 31, 1914, stood as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 








Florins, 

Subsidy from the city of Amsterdam. ....... 80, 000. 00 ($32, 160. 00) 

Subsidy for the payment of administration 
A chininkinins 640d obs de 66504 4465 b 1, 275. 39 (512. 71) 
ee ere 1, 185. 68 (476. 64) 
Ne tintiiinick thitemmcine se heae 6 & 1, 943. 76 (781. 39) 
Rh, ot his «4 Se clans ddedh + . 7,541.20 (3, 031. 56) 
RE ae > a . 91, 946. 03 (36, 962. 30) 


EXPENDITURES. 


Unemployment benefits to affiliated associa-  Florips. 














ESSELTE IEEE POPPE PETES | 60, 000. 00 ($24, 120. 00) 
Expenses of administration...............- - 1,290.34 (518. 72) 
ee oe . 61, 290. 34 (24, 638. 72) 
ER cok boieGe sc csdcccccccscccees 30, 655. 69 (12, 323. 59) 
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Norway.—Statistike Centralbyraa. Norges bergverksdrift, 1914. Christiania, 1916. 
15,78 pp. (Norges officielle statistik, VI, 60.) 

‘ Contains statistics of the mining and smelting industry in Norway for the year 1914. 
Summary tables for the country as a whole show quantity and value of production 
and number employed in each class of mining. Separate reports from the inspectors 
in each of the districts show days worked, wages paid, methods of working, hours of F 
labor, etc. 

The average number employed in the mines of Norway in 1914 was 6,556; the aver- 
age number employed at smelters was 560. 

—— Statistisk aarbok for Kongeriget Norge, 85t€ aargang, 1915. Christiania, 
1916. 18, 196 pp. 

A statistical yearbook of the Kingdom for the year 1915. Summarizes, among other 
matter, labor and industrial statistics, with a special chapter on social insurance. 
—— (CHRISTIANIA).—Statistiske Kontor. Nogen oplysninger om de senere aars pris- 

bevegelse paa livsforngdenheter i Kristiania. Christiana, 1915. 14 pp. (Special- 
underskelser, III.) 
, Fortsxtelse av specialundersgkelse nr. III angaaende prisbevxgelsen paa liis- 
Sorngdenheter 1 Kristiania samt statistiske opgaver angaaende de kommunale ti nktion- 
xrers forsr¢gelsesbyrde. Christiania, 1916. 24 pp. (Specialundersgkelser, V.) 
These two special investigations by the statistical office of Christiania relate to the 
increase in the cost of living which has occurred in that city in recent years, particu- 
larly since the outbreak of the war. The second pamphlet also contains some data on 
the wages of municipal employees and the size and composition of their families. 
' The results of the inquiry are presented in the form of a weighted index number of 
retail prices. The basic prices are those collected the last Saturday of each month 
from several merchants in the city. There are included 57 articles of food, fuel, and 
lighting, and 12 quotations for clothing and shoes. The items of rent and taxes are also 
given consideration. The final index number is weighted according to the average 
consumption or expenditures of a family of five persons as ascertained by an inde- 
pendent investigation in 1912-13 by the municipal statistical office. 
The table which follows shows the actual and relative amounts of a yearly house- 
hold budget in items of the average prices in Christiania, 1901 to February, |°1\, 
classified by five principal groups of expenditures. 
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ACTUAL AND RELATIVE COST PER YEAR OF A HOUSEHOLD BUDGET FOR A FAMILY 
OF 5 PERSONS IN CHRISTIANIA IN TERMS OF AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, 1901 TO 
FEBRUARY, 1916, CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS OF EXPENDITURES. 























AMOUNT. 
Fuel and , Miscel- a 
Year. Foods. lighting. Clothing.| Rent. Taxes. leneeus. Total. 
DOUG oo .-ccacbhateteansssceneénctn $161.62 $21.17 $35. 05 $69.68 $11.62 $55. 60 $355. 74 
See idasiinwbibdisinbieweten sts aed 160. 67 18. 56 35. 61 65. 66 12. 69 55.48 348. 67 
ET ee Oe eee os 159. 10 18. 36 36. 29 61.64 12.45 54.47 342. 31 
iiivesasteecendinctsosssewead 157.40 17.92 36. 84 57. 62 13.35 53.58 336.71 
_, , SE ae oo a ee ee 163.95 17.47 37.80 54. 67 13. 54 54.39 341 82 
Serer ror 167. 52 17.84 38.48 56. 28 14.31 55.71 3H). 14 
5 Sees OTe ee 174.77 19.17 39.15 57.62 11. 42 57.17 359. 30 
Rh itl nn vended sé nn nogae 176.11 21.19 39. 83 59. » 11.07 58. 22 365. 92 
Drrchthnenessacteatesacaeail 173.08 19. 65 40.78 61. 10.49 57.84 363. 48 
Cb andbwtth vetips onavine casos 175.31 18.52 41.86 64.85 10.18 58. 80 369. 52 
SELL cbhcchitainsiemaich- ban io «tedhed 179. 57 19. 67 42.54 68. 61 10.04 60. 63 381.06 
BOEB oi. .ccccssceeccssesesceeeee 190.09} 23.67 43. 21 72.63 9.65} 64.20] 403.45 
| Se ee aT 192. 29 24.13 46.76 78. 52 7.85 66.14 415. 69 
on RE ES TES EES Aa 198. 26 23.99 49.07 83.89 6.60 68. 46 430. 27 
DE vctilknds magebh Specsccevscd 239. 91 31.54 52. 38 86. 56 6.77 78.94 496. 10 
January-February, 1914........ 188. 84 23.16 49.07 83 89 6. 60 66. 52 419.08 
January-February, 1915........ 223. 66 27.50 52.38 86. 56 6.78 75.10 471.98 
January-February, 1916........ 264. 92 38. 34 64. 28 89.24 6.94 87.72 551. 45 
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ACTUAL AND RELATIVE COST PER YEAR OF A HOUSEHOLD BUDGET FOR A FAMILY 
OF 5 PERSONS IN CHRISTIANA IN TERMS OF AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, 1901 TO 
FEBRUARY, 1916, CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS OF EX PENDITURES—Concluded. 


RELATIVE. . 






























| 
Fuel and} ~ , ‘ Miscel- | 7, 
Year | Foods. lighting. | Clothing Rent. | Taxes. once | Total. 

—. ) : = 

RTT kSeeceshéegeheses 8 99.9 88.0 117.1 105.0 97.2 97.2 
RRR 2 87.6 89.4 110.4 114.7 95.3 95.3 
oe Eo Ee eee rer 90.3 86.6 91.1 103.6 112.5 93.5 93.5 
ee es. a atemncn nde 89.4 84.5 92.5 96.8 120.7 92.0 92.0 
PGE ccd hte * © oewsnanenscéon 93.1 82.4 94.9 91.9 122.4 93.4 93.4 
ES a 95.1 84.2 96.6 94.6 129.3 95.7 95.7 
1907... .-----------------+------ 99.2 90.4 98.3 96.8 103.2 98.2 98.2 
EE als a eres 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Peitkddnktas 400 sheet enscnce | 98.3 92.7 102.4 103.6 94.8 99.3 99.3 
Oo ae | 99.5 87.4 105.1 109.0 92.0 101.0 101.0 
Ee 2 Ae eee | 102.0 92.8 106.8 115.3 90.7 104.1 104.1 
RE a ee dite oasakind 107.9 111.7 108.5 122.1 87.2 110.3 110.3 
TEs naa e ney at ckbennne ewe | 109.2 113.9 117.4 132.0 70.9 113.6 113.6 
| ER ee 112.6 113.2 123.2 141.0 59.7 117.6 117.6 
| a re 136.2 148.8 131.5 145.4 61.2 135. 6 135.6 
January-February, 1914........ 107.2 109.3 123.2 141.0 59.7 114.3 114.3 
January-February, 1915........ 127.0 129.8 131.5 145.5 61.2 | 129.0 129.0 
Tanuary-February, 1916........ 150.4 180.9 161.4 150.0 61.2 | 150.7 150.7 


















ScottaAND.—Local Government Board. Twentieth Annual Report, 1914. Edinburgh, 
1915. 417 pp. 

Among other matters, the Local Government Board has administrative oversight 
of operations under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, old age pension laws and 
housing apd town planning. Other laws administered by it are the poor law and the 
public health laws. 


Soutn Arrica.—Director of census. Statistical Yearbook of the Union of South Africa. 
No. 3, 1914-15. Pretoria, 1916. xix, 359 pp. 


This large folio volume contains data usually found in similar publications. Sec- 
tion 5 headed ‘‘ Labor (Including Cost of Living)” presents statistics on trade-unions, 
labor disputes, employment offices, natives employed, cost of food, working-class 
rents, and weekly wages. 

— Miners’ Phthisis Board. Second annual report of the miners’ phthisis board for 
the year ended $1st July, 1914. Cape Town, 1915. 19 pp. 

An ordinary workmen’s compensation law covering only disability arising from the 
occurrence of miners’ phthisis was enacted by the union, June22,1912. This, thesecond 
annual report, shows 2,678 first applications for compensation during the year ended 
July 31, 1914, and 292 second applications. Awards of compensation were made 
to 2,214 persons, of which number 171 were dependents; the claims of 556 were 
refused as not within the act, making 2,770 claims passed on during the year. 

The total expenditure incurred in connection with the administration of the fund 
during the year was £15,228 ($74,107). The amount paid for compensation and 
contingent liability on awards amounted to £1,047,869 ($5,099,454). The amount 
actually paid out on the basis of awards allowed was £442,212 ($2,152,025). 


Swepven.—Kommerskollegium. Industri berittelse for dr 1914. Stockholm, 1916. 162 


PP. 
This volume constitutes a manufacturing census for the year 1914, showing data 


for 9,695 industrial plants employing 397,707 persons, of which number 364,845 were 
wage earners and 32,862 were salaried employees. The census includes only those 
establishments employing at least 10 persons, or having an annual production of the 
value of at least 10,000 crowns ($2,680). 
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The following table shows the distribution, among industry groups, of all wage 
earners, Classified by sex and as minors: 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN SWEDISH INDUSTRIES, 1914. 








Males. Females. 








Industry group. 


Number. Per 


Number. cent 


2 
5a 
on 





3,746 | 3.34 
2,020] 4.67 4, 706 

807 | 1.44 8, 389 
5,934 | 15.89 5, 178 
12,324 | 32.94 2,771 
30,365 | 67.83 8, 029 
4,741 | 34.04 2,944 
4,823 | 32.57 2, 462 

26 . 52 53 


Mining and metal industries.............. 108, 569 
Earth, clay, and stone 41, 274 
Woodworking 

Paper and printing 

Food products 

Clothing and textiles 

Leather, hair, and rubber 

SI nil venin abies tincaddomascaumceas 
Power, light, and fuel plants.............. 


RRISRES 
SSRURISHS 








ao 

2] Se 
res 

yw] Bs 


64,786 | 17.76 46, 547 




















SwITzERLAND, Baset-Stapr (Canton).—Arbeitslosenkasse. 6. Jahres-bereicht pro 1915. 
Basel, 1916. 26 pp. 

The evil economic effects of the war are said to have continued with increasing 
severity during the year. There was, however, a diminution by 200 in the number 
of members receiving unemployment benefits from the fund (Kasse) during the year, 
as compared with 1914. 

TASMANIA.—Department of Public Health. Annual report for 1913-14, [1914-15], on 
health, factories, wages, boards, shops, etc. Hobart, 1913-1915. 8 vols. 

In the language of the report, ‘‘the year under review [1914-15], owing to the 
abnormal conditions existing consequent upon war and drought, does not permit of 
a favorable comparison with past years or show the progressive state of manufactures 
and industries that otherwise might have reasonably been expected” (p. 13). 

1913-14. 1914-15. 
909 

7, 787 

6, 161 

1, 626 


Referring to the Wages Board Act, 1910, the report declares that ‘‘this branch of the 
work of the Department of Public Health is constantly being increased and extended, 
not only by the addition of new boards, but by the boards already in existence, amend- 
ing their determinations from time to time.’”? On June 30, 1915, 31 boards were in 
existence, and it was estimated that 30,000 persons are affected by their rulings. 

— Government Statistician. Statistics of the State of Tasmania for the year 1914-15. 
[Hobart,| 1915. 477, 15,7 pp. 

Among other general statistics contains manufacturing data; wage rates; statistics 

of friendly societies and trade-unions; summary of labor legislation; etc. 
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OFFICIAL PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
LABOR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


DeNMARK.—Statistiske Efterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Departement. Copen- 
hagen. 

May 26, 1916 (vol. 8, No. 8).—Retail prices, May, 1916; Increase in prices of coal 
and coke; Statistics of production; Unemployment, February, 1916; Index numbers 
of the Economist. 

FintaAnD.—Arbetsstatistisk Tidskrift utgifven af Industristyrelsen i Finland. Helsing- 
Jors. 

No. 3, 1916.—Investigation of conditions surrounding the employment of women 
and children in bobbin factories in Viborg and Lahtis; Reports of public employ- 
ment offices in Finland, 1915; Workmen’s Saving Society of the Kymmene Aktie- 
bolag; Employment conditions in sawmills; Miscellaneous reports from foreign 
countries; Cost of living, first quarter, 1916. 

Great Brirrarn.—The Board of Trade Labor Gazette. London. 

June, 1916.—Employment chart; The labor market. Special articles on—Employ- 
ment in Germany; Retail food prices in United Kingdom, Berlin, Vienna, and Italy; 
Obligations of employers to mobilized employees in Italy; Acreage under crops and 
number of live stock in England and Wales; Agricultural cooperation; Tenants’ 
copartnership societies. Reports on employment in the principal industries; Labor 
in the British dominions oversea and in foreign countries; Board of Trade labor ex- 
changes. Statistical tables: Trade disputes; Changes in rates of wages; Sliding scale 
changes in wages; Distress committees in May; Prices of wheat, flour and bread; 
Cooperative wholesale societies; Diseases of occupations; Fatal industrial accidents; 
Pauperism; Unemployment insurance; Foreign trade. Legal cases, official notices, 
ete. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFIcE (BASEL, SWITZERLAND).—Bulletin des Internationalen 
Arbeitsamtes, Jena. 

(The German edition of this bulletin, which appears also in English and French, 
is the earliest published, and its contents are therefore here listed. Only titles of 
laws or decrees reproduced in the bulletin are given, omitting those merely entered 
as titles.) 

Nos. 3 to 5, 1916.—National labor legislation—Avustria: Decree, December 17, 
1913, of the Mifiistry of the Interior relating to the sale of colors and putty containing 
lead; Imperial decree, January 10, 1915, relating to the application of the Mercantile 
Employees’ Act to mercantile and other higher employees of architects; Imperial 
decree, March 19, 1916, amending chapter 26 of Part II (relating to the labor contract) 
of the Civil Code. Britisn CoLonres, Souta AustRAtia: Act, December 19, 1912, 
to make better provision for dealing with industrial matters and disputes, and for 
purposes consequent on such provision, including certain amendments of the fac- 
tories acts, 1907 to 1910. France: Law, December 27, 1912, amending paragraph 3 
of article 9 of the law April 5, 1910, relating to workmen’s and farmers’ pensions; 
Decree, December 28, 1912, amending the decree September 9, 1905, relating to 
subsidies to funds for the relief of unemployment; Decree, February 12, 1913, relating 
to the application of Book II of the Labor Code to Martinique; Decree, June 17, 1913, 
as to application of the law July 13, 1911, relating to the treatment of miners affected 
with ankylostomiasis; Law, July 14, 1913, providing for subsidies to large families; 
Articles 68 to 75 of the financial law, July 30, 1913, relating to maternity benefits; 
Article 48 of the law, July 31, 1913, relating to local railroads (working conditions 
and old-age pensions of employees); Decree, August 11, 1913, containing an order 
of the public administration as to the enforcement of the provisions of Book II of the 
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Labor Code (Title II: Hygiene and safety of the workers) with respect to sleeping 
rooms assigned to workers in all establishments subject to the law; Decrees, Septem)her 
4 and 7, 1913, determining conditions for the application to Guadeloupe of Books [| 
and II of the Labor Code; Decree, September 22, 1913, providing for the application 
of the provisions of Book II of the Labor Code (Title I1: Hygiene and safety of the 
workers) with respect to the special measure relating to booths outside of shops and 
stores; Decree, December 17, 1913, containing regulations of the public administra- 
tion for the application of the law, June 17, 1913, relating to the period of rest for women 
in confinement; Law, February 25, 1914, amending the law, June 29, 1894, creating 
an independent old-age insurance fund for mine workers; Decree, March 29, 1914. 
providing for measures against the dangers of alcoholism as far as the hygiene and 
safety of workmen are concerned; Law, April 2, 1914, providing for the protection of 
bonds furnished by employees and workmen; Law, April 4, 1914, relating to the 
weekly rest period in the central markets of Paris; Law, July 13, 1914, amending 
the law July 29, 1893, relating to the participation of French workmen’s associations 
in the letting of municipal contracts; Law, July 15, 1914, supplementing the law, 
June 17, 1913, on aid to women in confinement, by means of a provision authorizing 
the prefectural councils to decide disputes as to the legal residence of the party to |,c 
aided, arising in the application of thislaw; Law, July 15, 1914, relating to extension 
of the provisions of the accident insurance law of April 9, 1898, to lumbering and 
forestry; Law, July 30, 1914, amending articles 2 and 11 of the law July 14, 190s, 
relating to the seamen’s invalidity insurance fund; Decree, January 19, 1915, making 
effective in Algeria the provisions of Book I of the Labor Code; Decree, January 3!, 
1915, making applicable to Algeria the law, July 12, 1909, constituting a homestead 
nondistrainable; Decree, June 20, 1915, amending the list of dangerous, unhealthy, 
and obnoxious industrial establishments; Law, July 17, 1915, amending the law of 
April 5, 1910, and February 27, 1912, relating to workmen’s and farmers’ old-ave 
pensions; Decree, December 28, 1915, creating in the ministry of labor and social 
welfare a consultative committee for international agreements on matters of social 
welfare. GERMANY (Emprre): Notification March 27, 1916, as to amendment of the 
provisions of June 18, 1914, relating to trade boards for home workers. (PRuss1,): 
Joint decree, August 20, 1913, of the ministers of commerce and industry, interior, 
and agriculture relating to the treaty with Italy as to accident insurance. (BAvaAri\): 
Law, August 15, 1914, amending the mining law. (Upper Bavaria): Notification 
March 30, 1914, relating to the employment of journeymen and apprentices in hotels, 
saloons, restaurants, and boarding houses for transients in Munich. (GERMAN Fast 
Avrrica): Decree, July 6, 1912, for the prevention of accidents; Decree, February 5, 
1913, relating to the hiring of native labor; Decree, February 5, 1913, regulating the 
rights of native workers. SwirzERLAND (Canton Guiarvus): Law, May 7, 1916, relating 
to State old-age and invalidity insurance for the Canton of Glarus. (Uruevuay): 
Decree, January 31, 1916, making regulations for the application of the 8-hour law; 
Decree, February 21, 1916, supplementing the decree January 31, 1916, by regula- 
tion of the rest periods of bank employees; Resolution, February 22, 1916, as to the 
application of the provisions for rest periods to bakery workers; Decree, February 2», 
1916, providing an 8-hour day for the shoe industry; Decree, March 22, 1916, regu- 
lating the computation of the 6 weekly workday periods mentioned in article 3 of the 
8-hour law. (War Measures): German Empire, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurt- 
temberg, Baden, Hesse, Hamburg, Bremen, Litbeck, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
France, Italy. 
Iraty.—Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Com- 
mercwo, Rome. (Sememonthly.) 

June 1, 1916.—Labor market, by localities and industries; Labor disputes, April 

and first half of May, 1916; Retail prices of foodstuffs in foreign countries; Reports of 
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employers’ organization and of trade-unions; Legislation affecting labor; Court deci- 
sions; Activities of the labor office. 
NeETHERLANDS.— Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statisteek. The Haque. 

May, 1916.—Labor market, April, 1916; Unemployment and unemployment insur- 
ance, April, 1916, with special reference to the building trade; Reports of employ- 
ment offices, April, 1916; Strikes and lockouts, 1916; Employment conditions on 
public works, collective agreements, wages, etc.; Trade-union movement; Wholesale 
and retail prices, May, 1916; Emigration; Legal decisions affecting labor; Reports of 
economic and social import; Reports on employment conditions in foreign countries; 
Statistical tables on the labor market, prices of bread, infractions of the labor code, 
industrial diseases, building and housing inspection and State finances; Laws, de- 
crees, etc., affecting labor. 

New Yorx.—The Bulletin Issued Monthly by the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion. Albany. 

June, 1916 (vol. 1, No. 9).—Accident prevention; Accidents analyzed; Recent 
exemptions from the State industrial code; Appellate court decisions; Attitude of the 
commission in workmen’s compensation cases; Labor market; Factory inspections; 
Reports of bureaus. 

New ZEALAND.—Journal of the Department of Labor. Wellington. 

May, 1916.—Conditions of employment and trade, April, 1916; Reports from women’s 
employment offices; Recent legal decisions affecting labor in New Zealand and Great 
Britain; Statistics of persons placed in employment, April, 1916; Trade-unions regis- 
tered; Cooperative enterprises; Industrial accidents; and Retail prices. 
Spain.—Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales (Publicacién Mensual). Madrid. 

May, 1916 (vol. 13, No. 143).—Reports from the office of the secretary and technical 
divisions; Strikes; Cost of living; Congresses and conventions; Legislation affecting 
labor. 

SwepEen.—Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyre!sen, Stockholm. 

No. 5, 1916.—The labor market, April, 1916; Amount of employment, first quarter, 
1916; Unemployment among members of trade-unions; State and municipal war 
measures; Development of public employment offices; Rent conditions and settle- 
ment of house-rent disputes; Prohibition of the employment of women in loading and 
stevedoring; Proposed prohibition against the enticing of workers to foreign countries; 
Conditions of employment in the peat industry; Ruling on the application of the 
factory law; Factory inspection, January to March, 1916; Reports of the factory 
inspectors upon fatal industrial accidents; Miscellaneous notes concerning labor legis- 
lation and employment conditions in foreign countries, etc.; Operations of public 
employment bureaus in Sweden, April, 1916; Retail prices and cost of living, 1905 to 
April, 1916; Prices of live stock, 1905 to April, 1916; Live stock supply and estimated 
consumption at public slaughterhouses, April, 1916; Fish prices in Stockholm and 
Gottenborg, 1915-16. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Austria.—Amiliche Nachrichten des k. k. Ministeriums des Innern betreffend die Unfall- 
und Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter. Vienna. 


May, 1916.—Joint decrees of the ministry of the interior and the ministry of commerce, 
May 1, 1916, concerning the relief of unemployed members of sick funds; Order 
enforcing above-named decree; Change in the organization of the district sick fund 
of Vorarlberg; Dispensary for the treatment of venereal diseases for the district sick 
fund of Vienna; Decisions of thé administrative court relating to sickness insurance; 
Decisions of the administrative court relating to workmens’ accident insurance; 
Decisions of courts of arbitration; Decisions of the administrative court relating 
to old-age insurance for salaried workers. , 
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GERMANY.—Amiliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts. Berlin. ( Monthly.) 

May 15, 1916.—Accident insurance: Decisions of the decision senate. Sickness 
invalidity and survivors’ insurance: Circular letter, April 1, 1916, concerning the 
status of the funds of the institutes devoted to public welfare purposes (housing, 
etc.); Decisions on appeal; Decisions of the decision senate; Other decisions. Dis- 
bursements of the invalidity imsurance institute, March, 1916, for pensions and 
benefits to insured persons and their survivors; Receipts April, 1916, from the sale of 
contribution stamps. 





RECENT UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


American Federation of Labor, Wisconsin branch. Labor conditions in Wisconsin. 
4th report by the Executive Board. * * * July 1, 1916, 16 pp. text, 10 tables. 


Contains statistics for 1914 and 1915 of membership of trade-unions in the State, 
wages and earnings, hours of labor, unemployment, and trade agreements. Reporis 
were made by 327 unions, or 75 per cent of total in the State, having 23,835-members. 
Angell, Norman (Ralph Lane). War and the workers. London [n. d.], 63 pp. 
Associazione degli industriali d Italia per prevenire gli infortuni del lavoro. Rendicon!i 

dell’ esercizio al 31 dic. 1915. 19 pp. 

Administrative report of the Italian employers’ association for the prevention 
of accidents, year ending December 31, 1915. 


Bourne, Randolph S. The Gary schools. Boston, Houghton, c1916. 204 pp. 

Describes the so-called Gary system of reorganizing public schools to meet changing 
social and industrial conditions. 

Bowley, Arthur L. An elementary manual of statistics. London, King, 1915. 220 pp. 
Cooperative Union, Limited. Forty-seventh Cooperative Congress, Leicester, 1915. [Pro- 
ceedings. ] 753 PP. 

There were 1,410 delegates, representing 1,521 industrial cooperative distributive 
and productive sociction of the United Kingdom, with a membership of 2,919,348 in 
1913. 

Fyfe, Thomas A. Employers and workmen under the munitions of war acts. London, 
Hodge, 1916. 95 pp. 

A handbook explaining duties and responsibilities of employers and employees 
under the acts, having for its special object the avoidance of industrial disputes. 
Groat, George G. Introduction to the study of organized labor. New York, Macmillan, 

1916. 494 pp. 

The purpose of this work is to give a comprehensive view of the organized labor 
movement. Introductory chapters on the beginnings of the movement in England 
and America, wage theories and modern industrialism, are given, following which 
concrete forms of organization are described to show how union purposes are sought 
to be realized. The more important activities illustrating the spirit and purposes 
of unionism are presented under two heads: (1) Industrial, including collective 
bargaining in all its forms and also benefit and insurance features, and (2) political, 
covering legislative methods, labor laws, political labor party, and legislation versus 
collective bargaining. Transitional movements now going on are also discussed. 
Higgins, H.B. Federal industrial arbitration. A new province for law and order.  Mel- 

bourne, 1915. 24 PP. 

Originally printed in the Harvard Law Review and reproduced in the Montuty 
Review for February, 1916. 


Hobson, J. A. Labor and the cost of war. London, 1916. 16 pp. 
Discusses the effect of war on industry and wages in Great Britain, condition oi 
workers after the war, and the burden of war loans. 
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International Association on Unemployment. French section. L orientation profes- 
sionelle et la placement des jeunes gens en Grande-Bretagne, Paris, 1916. 35 pp. 
(Circulaires du secrétariat général, No. 34, March, 1916.) 


___ —— La guerre et la chémage aux Etats-Unis. Paris, 1916. 20 pp. (Circulaires 
du secrétariat général, No. 35, June, 1916.) 

The first of the above pamphlets is an account of the juvenile labor exchanges in 
Great Britain, and their work in vocational guidance. The second isasummary of the 
report on unemployment of the American section of the International Association 
published in the American Labor Legislation Review of November, 1915, and sum- 
marized in the Monruty Review of this bureau for March, 1916 (Vol. II, No. 3), 
pp. 25, 26. 

International congress on Sunday rest, 14th, Oakland, Cal., 1915. Sunday, the world’s 


rest day, an illustrated story of the 14th International Lord’s Day Congress. New 
York, Doubleday, 1916. 622 pp. 


Has chapters on industries and industrial problems connected with Sunday work. 
International Cooperative Aalliance. 18th report, January, 1913, to December, 1915. 
15 pp. 
Lega nazionale delle cooperative. L’ opera della lega durante il periodo della guerra. 
Monza [1916] 36 pp. 
‘eport of Italian Cooperative League for period covered by the war. 
McGuire, Charles P. Bookbinding industry in Louisville. [n.d.] 9 pp. 
Merritt, Walter Gordon, Associate counsel, American Anti-Boycott Association. Or- 
ganized labor and democracy. [1916, 15] pp. 
—— Some phases of the Federal industrial commission report. [1915] 15 pp. 
Moore, Harold E. Farm work for discharged soldiers. London, King, 1916. $31 pp. 
A series of proposals suggesting farm sanatoria for partially disabled men, coopera- 
tive hand-labor farms for able-bodied discharged men, and settlements of small hold- 
ings to rent to men with small capital. 


National Amalgamated Union of Labor. 26th annual report for 1915. 107 pp. 

This organization had 277 branches and 70,430 members in 1915. In 1915 only 
£243 12s. 1d. ($1,185.54) was paid in strike benefits as compared with £4,014 10s. 8d. 
($4,937.23) in 1914, and £498 13s. 64d. ($2,426.81) in lockout benefits as compared 
with £5,073 6s. 6d. ($24,689.34) in 1914. 

National Association of Corporation Schools. Codification committee. Report c1916, 
75 pp. 

A digest and index of school work conducted by members of the association in 
various industries, making it possible to look up general practice in an industry, trade 
d'vision, school, or course. 

National Association of Women Workers. Occasional paper, No. 71. 68 pp. 

In addition to other material, contains branch reports on war work and the report 

of a conference on war employment for women. 


National Fire Protection Association. Proceedings of 20thannual meeting. Chicago, 1916. 

Contains, in addition to other material, an address on fire protection and juvenile 
workers, and reports of committees on manufacturing risks and special hazards, safety, 
and protection of openings in walls and partitions. 


National Union of Railwaymen. Report * * * for 1915. London, 1916. 275 pp. 

This union in 1915 had 1,240 branches, 307,035 members, and an income of £251,014 
4s. 6d. ($1,221,560.73). Unemployment benefits were £5,243 6s. 1d. ($25,516.54) and 
protection benefits £2,124 9s. 10d. ($10,338.84) in 1915, as compared with £13,452 13s. 
11d. ($65,467.54) and £2,983 13s. 1d. ($14,519.95), respectively, in 1914. 
Oklahoma University bulletin. Workmen’s compensation. June, 1915. 132 pp. 

A collection of articles and suggestions relating to various phases of workmen’s 
compensation, for the use of students. 
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Rankin, Mary T. Arbitration and conciliation in Australasia. London, Allen, 1914. 
192 pp. 


A digest of this work appears elsewhere in this number of the Montuty Review. 

——.-y William S. Trade-unionism in Germany. London, Fabian society, 1914. 
2 pp. 
Toogood, George E. Labor unrest, wartime thoughts on a national danger. Lond 
Brown, 1915. 78 pp. 

Trades-union Congress. (England) 47th annual report, 1915. 

One item of interest this report appears elsewhere in this number of the Mowry 
REVIEW, p. 82. 


Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Safety in building construction. Hartford, 
1916. 109 pp. 


Umbreit, Paul. 25. jahre deutscher gewerkschaftsbewegung 1890-1915. Berlin, 19 
185 pp. 
Review of 25 years’ history of the Federation of Social Democratic Trade-Unions in 
Germany. 
Van Deventer, John H. Handbook of machine shop management. New York, McG 
Hill, 1915. 874 pp. 
A comprehensive technical work on the study and solution of problems in manave- 
ment. 


Walter, Henriette R. Investigations of industries in New York City, 1905-1915. Neu 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1916. 24 pp. 


Ward, Harry F. Living wage a religious necessity. Philadelphia, American Baptist 
Publishing Society, 1916. 24 pp. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin has 
been discontinued, and since July, 1912, a bulletin has been published at irregular intervals. 
Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These bulle- 
tins are numbered consecutively in each series and also carry a consecutive whole number, 
beginning with No. 101. A list of the series, together with the individual bulletins falling 
under each, is given below. A list of the reports and bulletins of the bureau issued prior 
to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application.} 


Wholesale Prices. 
No. 1. Wholesate prices, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. No. 114.) 
No. 2. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. (Bul. No. 149.) 
No. 3. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 173.) 
No. 4. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. (Bul. No. 181.) 
No. 5. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. (Bul. No. 200.) [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


No. 1. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: PartI. (Bul. No. 105: Part I.) 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. (Bul. No. 105: Part IT.) 
No. 2. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. (Bul. No. 106: Part I.) 

Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II—General tables. (Bul. No. 106: Part IT.) 
No. 3. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. (Bul. No. 108.) 
No. 4. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. (Bul. No. 110.) 
No. 5. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. (Bul. No. 113.) 
No. 6. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. (Bul. No. 115.) 
No. 7. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. (Bul. No. 121.) 
No. 8. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. (Bul. No. 125.) 
No. 9. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. (Bul. No. 130.) 
No. 10. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. (Bul. No. 132.) 
No. 11. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. (Bul. No. 136.) 
No. 12. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. (Bul. No. 138.) 
No. 13. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. (Bul. No. 140.) 
No. 14. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. (Bul. No. 156.) 
No. 15. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. (Bul. No. 164.) 
No. 16. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. (Bul. No. 184.) 
No. 17. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. (Bul. No. 197.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


No. 1. Wages and hours of labor in cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. No. 128.) 

No. 2. Wages and hours of labor in lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul 129.) 

No. 3. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. No. 131.) 

No. 4. Wages and hours of labor in boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 to 1912. 
(Bul. No. 134.) 

No. 5. Wages and hours of labor in cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. (Bul. No. 135.) 

No. 6. Wages and hours of labor in building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 
No. 137.) 

No. 7. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15,1913. (Bul. No. 143.) 

No. 8. Wages and regularity of employment in dress and waist industry, New York City. (Bul. No. 
146.) 

No. 9. Wages and regularity of employment in cloak, suit, and skirt industry. (Bul. No. 147.) 

No. 10. Wages and hours of labor in cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. No. 150.) 

No. 11. Wages and hours of labor in iron and steel industry in U. 8., 1907 to 1912. (Bul. No. 151.) 

No. 12. Wages and hours in lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. No. 153.) 

No. 13. Wages and hours of labor in boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1913. 
(Bul. No. 154.) 

No. 14. Wages and hours of labor in clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. (Bul. No. 161.) 

No. 15. Wages and hours of labor in building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. 
No. 163.) 

No. 16. Wages and hours of labor in iron and steel industry in U. S., 1907 to 1913. (Bul. No. 168.) 

No. 17. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. (Bul. No. 171.) 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Continued. 
No. 18. Wages and hours of labor in hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. No. 177.) 
No. 19. Wages and hours of labor in boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. No. 178.) 
No. 20. Wages and hours of labor in men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. (Bul. No. 187.) 
No. 21. Wages and hours of labor in cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. No. 190.) 
No. 22. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. (Bul. No. 194.) 
No. 23. Street railway employment in the United States. (Bul. No. 204.) [In press.] 


Employment and Unemployment. 

No. 1. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. (Bul. No. 192.) 

No. 2. Unemployment in the United States. (Bul. No. 195.) 

No. 3. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference. (Bul. No. 196.) 

No. 4. The British System of Labor Exchanges. (Bul. No. 206.) [In press.] 

No. 5. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference of Boston. (Bul. No. 202.) [In press.] 

For material relating to these subjects, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneous series, Nos. 1, 10), 

12 (Buls. Nos. 109, 172, 183). 


Women in Industry. 


No. 1. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries in 
the District of Columbia. (Bul. No. 116.) 
No. 2. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. (Bul. No. 119.) 
No. 3. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. (Bul. No. 122.) 
No. 4. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments and 
garment factories. (Bul. No. 160.) 
No. 5. Summary of report on condition of woman and child wage earners in U.S. (Bul. No. 175.) 
No. 6. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. (Bul. No. 176.) 
No. 7. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. (Bul. No. 180.) 
No. 8. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. (liul. 
No. 182.) 
No. 9. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. (Bul. No. 193.) [In press.] 
For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneous series, Nos. 2, 
3, 8 (Buls. Nos. 117, 118, 167). 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 





No. 1. Care of tuberculosis wage earners ir. Germany. (Bul. No. 101.) 
No. 2. British National Insurance Act, 1911. (Bul. No. 102.) 
No. 3. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. (Bul. No. 103.) 
No. 4. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. (Bul. No. 107.) 
No. 5. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 12s.) 
No. 6. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. (Bul. No. 155.) 
No. 7. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. (Bul. No. 185.) 
8 


No. 8. Compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 203.) [In press.] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


No. 1. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and sanitary ware factories. (Bul. No. 104.) 

No. 2. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. (Bul. No. 120.) 

No. 3. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. (Bul. No. 127.) 

No. 4. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. (Bul. No. 141.) 

No. 5. Industrial accident statistics. (Bul. No. 157.) 

No. 6. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. (Bul. No. 165.) 

No. 7. Industsial poisons used in the rubber industry. (Bul. No. 179.) 

No. 8. Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in the painting of 
buildings. (Bul. No. 188.) ' 

No. 9. Report of the committee on statistics and insurance cost of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. (Bul. No. 201.) [Inpress. Limited edition] 

No. 10. Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Bul. No. 205.) [In press.] 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). : 
No. 1. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. (Bul. No. 124.) 
No. 2. Report of industrial council of British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial agreements. 

(Bul. No. 133.) 
No. 3. Michigan copper district strike. (Bul. No. 139.) 
No. 4. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. (Bul. No. 144.) 
No. 5. Conciliation, arbitration, etc., in dress and waist industry, New York City. (Bul. No. 145.) 
No. 6. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. (Bul. No. 191.) 
No. 7. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. (Bul. No. 198.) [In press.] 
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Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


No. 1. Labor legislation of 1912. (Bul. No. 111.) 

No. 2. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. (Bul. No. 112.) 

No. 3. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. (Bul. No. 148.) 
No. 4. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. (Bul. No. 152.) 

No. 5. Labor legislation of 1914. (Bul. No. 166.) 

No. 6. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. (Bul. No. 169.) 

No. 7. Labor legislation of 1915. (Bul. No. 186.) 

No. 8. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. (Bul. No. 189.) 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
No. 1. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in European countries. (Bul. No. 142.) 


Vocational Education. 
No. 1. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. (Bul. No. 199.) [In press.] 

For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Wages and hours of labor series, 
No. 9 (Bul. No. 147); Conciliation and arbitration series, No. 5 (Bul. No. 145); Miscellaneous series, Nos. 6,7 
(Buls. Nos. 159, 162). 

Miscellaneous Series. 


No. 1. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in United States. (Bul. 
No. 109.) 


No. 2. Prohibition of nightwork of young persons. (Bul. No. 117.) 

No. 3. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. (Bul. No. 118.) 

No. 4. Employers’ welfare work. (Bul. No. 123.) 

No. 5. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. (Bul. 
No. 158.) 

No. 6. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. (Bul. No. 159.) 

No. 7. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. (Bul. No. 162.) 

No. 8. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. No. 167.) 

No. 9. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. (Bul. No. 170.) 


No. 10. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. (Bul. No. 172.) 

No. 11. Subject index of publications of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics to May 1, 1915. (Bul. No 
174.) 

No. 12. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industry. (Bul. No. 183.) 
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